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INTRODUCTION 

By Roy Morris Jr. 


FOR LT. GEN. JAMES LONGSTREET 
AND HIS LEGION OF DETRACTORS, 
THE BATTLE OF GETTYSBURG 
NEVER REALLY ENDED. 

T hroughout history, many generals have paid a heavy 
price for being wrong. But few generals have ever paid 
a heavier price than James Longstreet for being right. 
His inability to convince Robert E. Lee not to make a naked 
frontal assault on the Union center at Cemetery Ridge on the 
third day of the Battle of Gettysburg not only doomed an addi- 
tional 5,000 Confederate soldiers to sudden death that after- 
noon,but also made Longstreet the convenient scapegoat for 
Lee’s industrious legion of post-war apologists. It was one bat- 
tle that Longstreet could never win, although he fought to the 
last with his customary stubbornness. 

The Lee-Longstreet encounter on Seminary Ridge in the 
hours before Pickett’s Charge has become legendary, due in 
large part to Longstreet’s own recounting of it in his 1896 
memoirs. From Manassas to Appomattox. The meeting got 
off to a rough start when Longstreet suggested, not for the 
first time, that Lee move around the Union army and lure it 
into battle some place between Gettysburg and Washington. 
“I have had my scouts out all night,” said Longstreet, “and I 
find that you still have an excellent opportunity to move 
around to the right of Meade’s army and maneuver him into 
attacking us.” 

Lee, who was already piqued at Longstreet for failing to 
attack as quickly as he had wanted on the second day of the 
battle, would have none of it. “The enemy is there,” said Lee, 
pointing toward Cemetery Ridge, a mile away, “and I am 
going to strike him.” Longstreet repeated his famous demur- 
ral that “no fifteen thousand men ever arranged for battle can 
take that position.” Then, good soldier that he was, he salut- 
ed and obeyed. 

In a post-war letter, Longstreet reiterated his opposition to 
the attack. “I should not have been so urgent had I not fore- 
seen the hopelessness of the proposed assault,” he wrote. “I 


felt that I must say a word against the sacrifice of my men; 
and then I felt that my record was such that General Lee 
would not or could not misconstrue my motives.” Lee, for his 
part, did not misconstrue the motives of the man he once 
called “my old war horse,” but following Lee’s death a 
coterie of his fellow- Virginians — Longstreet was from Geor- 
gia — took turns denouncing Longstreet as “the man who lost 
Gettysburg.” 

The attacks on Longstreet began in 1872, when former gen- 
eral Jubal Early claimed at a gathering in honor of Lee’s birth- 
day that the South would have won a great victory at Gettys- 
burg if only Longstreet had attacked the Union left at dawn on 
July 2, as Lee had wanted him to do. Other Confederate gen- 
erals, including John B. Gordon, Litzhugh Lee (Robert E. Lee’s 
nephew) and William Nelson Pendleton, Lee’s former chief of 
artillery, seconded the notion. By then, Longstreet had com- 
mitted the political apostasy of becoming a Republican and, 
worse yet, of accepting a post as custom’s agent for the port of 
New Orleans from his old friend. President Ulysses S. Grant. 

Longstreet added fuel to the fire when he alleged in his 
memoirs that Lee had been “excited and off his balance” at 
Gettysburg. “He labored under that oppression until 
enough blood was shed to appease him,” Longstreet con- 
tinued. Longstreet’s own fault, according to E.P. Alexander, 
who had directed the massive artillery barrage that pre- 
saged Pickett’s Charge, was “not in the war, but in some of 
his awkward & apparently bitter criticisms of Gen. Lee in 
his own books.” Still, said Alexander, Longstreet had not 
been wrong that day at Gettysburg. “It is true that he 
obeyed reluctantly at Gettysburg, on the 2nd & on the 
3rd,” Alexander wrote, “but it must be admitted that his 
judgment in both matters was sound & he owed it to Lee 
to be reluctant, for failure was inevitable, do it soon, or do 
it late, either day.” As for Lee, Alexander said that he had 
“never paid his soldiers a higher compliment than in what 
he gave them to do” at Gettysburg, but that “the Union 
position could never have been successfully assaulted.” 
That’s what Longstreet had tried to tell him that day on 
Seminary Ridge. □ 
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WHEN THE WAR CAME HOME 

By Cowan Brew 


THE CmZENS OF GETTYSBURG 
AWOKE ONE MORNING TO HNDTHE 
OML WAR LITERALLY AT THEIR 
DOORSTEPS 

Unlike most civil wars, the American Civil War took 
place primarily in one section of the country — the 
South. From Vicksburg, Miss., to Richmond, Va., from 
Chattanooga, Tenn., to New Orleans, La., the war hit 
home with stunning force. For four long years. South- 
ern citizens were the unwilling witnesses — and in 
many cases the victims— of the war’s rapacious cycle 
of death and destruction. 


Because the bulk of the war took place in the South, resi- 
dents of most northern states were far removed from the actu- 
al fighting and dying, however much they may have read 
about it in their newspapers. But one northern town — Get- 
tysburg, Pa. — had the unwanted distinction of seeing first- 
hand not just a Civil War battle, but the single largest battle 
of the entire war. And when it was over, the residents of Get- 
tysburg were profoundly and unavoidably changed by their 
experiences. 

In 1863 Gettysburg was not nearly as obscure a town as 
legend would have it. It was not even all that small, as Amer- 
ican villages were measured at the time. With a wartime pop- 


ulation of 2,400 people, it was actually in the upper 25 per- 
cent of all Northern cities in size. More than that, as county 
seat of Adams County, Pa., Gettysburg was an important 
crossroads for commercial traffic, boasting a railroad station, 
a new courthouse, several hotels and taverns, a theological 
seminary, a college, and a county jail. Its business center fea- 
tured a thriving carriage-building industry, several tanneries, 
and 22 shoemakers, although contrary to what the Confed- 
erates had been led to believe before the battle, there were no 
local warehouses bulging with shoes in the summer of 1863. 

The citizens of Gettysburg were overwhelmingly Northern 
by birth, with 80 percent having been born in Pennsylvania 
and only 1 percent being born in the South. Predictably, per- 
haps, the town voted solidly for the Republican ticket of 
Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin in the presidential 
election of 1860, although its Democra- 
tic-leaning newspaper, the Gettysburg 
Compiler^ regularly lambasted Lincoln 
as a “Black Republican” abolitionist. 
That charge was refuted with equal 
vehemence by the town’s other newspa- 
per, the pro-Republican Gettysburg Sen- 
tinel^ which trumpeted after the Rebel 
firing on Fort Sumter, “Men of Adams 
County, your country calls!” 

In Gettysburg, as in other Northern 
towns throughout the country, patrio- 
tism flourished in the first days of the 
war. The town raised three separate vol- 
unteer infantry units — the Independent 
Blues, the Adams Rifles, and the Gettys- 
burg Zouaves — and organized a Ladies’ 
Union Relief Society to sew flannel shirts 
and other homespun garments for the 
boys at the front. The ladies also 
answered an appeal by the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion to send boxes of blankets, food, and clothing to military 
hospitals in Baltimore. Not to be outdone, the town council 
authorized a $500 contribution to the families of volunteers 
and the county commission raised property taxes to augment 
the fund. 

As the war entered its second and then third years, Gettys- 
burg’s citizens continued to meet or exceed their quota of vol- 
unteers, helped in part by various “war meetings” at which 
funds were raised to offer $100 bonuses to new recruits. At 
the same time, a loyal branch of the Loyal Union League was 
formed, much to the dismay of Compiler editor Henry Stable, 



Quiet, bucolic Gettysburg became the unwitting focus of the greatest battle of the Civil War. 
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ABOVE: The victim of a stray bullet, 
Virginia “Jeannie” Wade was the 
only civilian killed during the fierce 
three-day battle. BELOW: Fourteen- 
year-old Tille Pierce stood watch over 
dying General Stephen H. Weed. 


who denounced the league for organizing a 
“festival of the Americans of African 
descent” and making common cause with a 
“few low curs of the Abolition party.” 

Despite the Compiler's best efforts, the town 
continued to vote solidly Republican in 
local, state, and national elections. 

In late June 1863, city residents received 
word of a new Confederate invasion threat. 

Gettysburg men were mustered into the 
16th Pennsylvania Emergency Volunteer 
Infantry and dispatched to the roadways 
west of town, where they felled large trees to 
impede the Rebels’ expected progress. 

Despite their efforts, on June 26 a Confed- 
erate division under Maj. Gen. Jubal Early 
brushed past the emergency infantry and 
entered Gettysburg, having first paused at 
South Mountain to burn the Caledonia Iron 
Works owned by Pennsylvania Congress- 
man Thaddeus Stevens. The destruction, 
contravening Confederate commander 
Robert E. Lee’s standing orders to respect 
private property, was in retaliation for 
Stevens’ having advocated “the most vindic- 
tive measures of confiscation and devasta- 
tion” in the South, Early said. During the 
subsequent clash between the overmatched 
volunteers and Colonel Elijah White’s veter- 
an 35th Virginia Cavalry, better known as 
the Comanches, 20-year-old Corporal 
George W. Sandhoe of Adams County was 
shot and killed, becoming the first Union 
soldier to die at Gettysburg. A hired substitute, he had been 
in the company a mere three days. 

Having easily dispatched the inexperienced militia. 
White’s Comanches charged into Gettysburg in a style befit- 
ting their nickname, screaming and firing their pistols in the 
air. The townsfolk were properly terrorized. “It seemed as if 
pandemonium had broken loose,” recalled Gettysburg resi- 
dent Lydia Catherine Zeigler. Professor Michael Jacobs of 
Pennsylvania College observed the cavalry’s antics with true 
professorial disdain: “The advance guard of the enemy, con- 
sisting of 180 to 200 cavalry, rode into Gettysburg at 3:15 
p.m., shouting and yelling like so many savages from the 
wilds of the Rocky Mountains; firing their pistols, not car- 
ing whether they killed or maimed man, woman or child.” 
Not everyone was terrified. Ten-year-old Gates D. Eahne- 
stock and several other boys dashed to second-story win- 
dows and watched the proceedings “as they would a wild 
west show.” 

The “show” continued for some time, as the cavalrymen 


scoured the town for food and supplies. Pour- 
teen-year-old Tillie Pierce, running home 
from school, was shocked to discover one 
Confederate horsemen leading away her 
favorite pony. “I began to plead for the 
horse,” she remembered many years later. 
“As I stood there begging and weeping, I was 
so shocked and insulted, I shall never forget 
it.” Other residents attempted to hide their 
horses from the invaders — not always suc- 
cessfully. Louisiana Captain William Sey- 
mour recalled with some amusement that 
“horses were found in bedrooms, parlors, 
lofts of barns and other out of the way 
places.” One horse was found “in an elegant 
parlor, comfortably stalled in close proximi- 
ty to a costly rosewood piano.” Seymour’s 
quartermaster removed the horse from is 
“novel stable,” paying the owner in worth- 
less Confederate currency. 

Things settled down in Gettysburg once 
Maj. Gen. John Gordon’s infantry marched 
into town. “These Confederates were very 
firm and businesslike in their attitude toward 
the townspeople,” reported Henry Jacobs. 
But townswoman Pannie Buehler, whose 
postmaster husband was in hiding for fear he 
would be taken prisoner by the Confeder- 
ates, scoffed at the intruders. “I never saw a 
more unsightly set of men,” she noted, 
“dirty, hatless, shoeless, and footsore.” And 
15 -year-old Albertus McCreary never forgot 
how “exasperating” it was to hear the 
brigade’s musicians “through the night playing ‘Dixie’ and 
other Confederate airs.” 

General Early himself arrived in Gettysburg later that after- 
noon and presented the town fathers with an exorbitant list 
of demands. Early wanted 7,000 pounds of bacon, 1,200 
pounds of sugar, 1,000 pounds of salt, 600 pounds of coffee, 
60 barrels of flour, 10 barrels of onions, 10 barrels of 
whiskey, 1,000 pairs of shoes, and 500 hats. Or, he said, he 
would accept $5,000 in cash. Gettysburg borough president 
David Kendlehart rejected the demands, but promised that 
town merchants would open their stores and “furnish what- 
ever they can of such provisions.” In the end. Early had to 
make do with 2,000 rations his men discovered at the train 
depot. The next morning the Rebels rode out of Gettysburg, 
heading east toward York. 

Three days later Union Brig. Gen. John Buford’s cavalry 
rode into town to discover the citizens “in a terrible state of 
excitement on account of the enemy’s advance upon this 
place.” Buford threw out a line of pickets on the hills north 
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The only civilian to take up arms at Gettysburg, War of 1812 veteran John Burns joined the 150th 
Pennsylvania Volunteers. After being wounded Burns would become a national hero. 


and west of town and waited for the 
Confederate assault he knew was com- 
ing the next day. Some of the more 
insightful civilians realized it as well. 

Young Tillie Pierce had the sense that 
“some great military event was coming 
pretty close to us.” And Sarah Broad- 
head, whose house on Chambersburg 
Street had a fine view of Seminary 
Ridge and the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, could see the Union cavalry 
huddled about its campfires in the dark. 

“It begins to look as though we will 
have a battle soon,” she wrote, “and we 
are in great fear.” 

The next day, July 1, the battle 
opened, taking its name from the little 
town directly in its path. Gunfire was 
heard first by residents living in the 
northwest part of town. Hardy boys 
like Gates Fahnestock climbed onto the 
roofs of their homes to watch the 
excitement. “Could see the fighting off 
on Seminary Ridge,” he remembered. 

“We were not in direct line of fire, but 
[saw an] occasional shell go over [the] 
house. Having a good time.” Catherine 
Ziegler was not so amused. Slipping 
away from her family’s home near the Lutheran seminary, 
she watched the fighting develop in Herbst Woods. It was, 
she said, “an awe-inspiring scene,” with Minie bullets hiss- 
ing through the air. At length, a Union cavalryman perched 
in the cupola of the seminary warned her to run home, where 
she found that “all the family had repaired to the cellar for 
safety.” 

Elizabeth Thorn, whose husband had been caretaker of 
Evergreen Cemetery on the southern edge of town before 
joining the Army, was hailed from her home at the cemetery 
gatehouse by a Union officer who wanted a guide. “I offered 
myself to go along,” she said. “He refused at first, but I said 
I wasn’t afraid, so he said, ‘Come on.’” 

Mrs. Thorn showed the officer the intersection of Harris- 
burg Road, York Pike, and Hunterstown Road. “Then he 
took me back home. He said, ‘They will commence very 
heavy firing now, walk on the other side of my horse.’ And so 
as soon as I jumped on our porch he went back again.” Even- 
tually, she was joined by 16 other citizens, who took shelter 
in the cellar while the cannonading continued west of town. 

That afternoon the firing intensified and residents began to 
worry that the town itself was the target of the Confederate 
attack. Charles J. Tyson, a local photographer, heard a Fed- 
eral officer “warning all women, children and noncombat- 


ants to leave the town, as General Lee intended to shell it.” 
Soon the streets began to fill with retreating Union soldiers 
and, even more alarming, pursuing Confederates. Henry 
Jacobs watched a disturbing incident from his cellar window. 
“I saw a Union soldier running, his breath coming in gasps, a 
group of Confederates almost upon him. He was in full flight, 
not turning or even thinking of resistance. But he was not sur- 
rendering, either. ‘Shoot him! Shoot him!’ yelled a pursuer. A 
rifle cracked, and the fugitive fell dead at our door.” 

Wounded soldiers were carried into any convenient build- 
ing. Mary McAllister, who lived above her brother-in-law’s 
general store on Chambersburg Street, watched in fascinated 
horror as the casualties poured into a nearby church. “They 
carried the wounded in there as fast as they could,” she said. 
“We took the cushions off the seats and some officers came in 
and said, ‘Lay them in the aisles.” Then we did all we could 
for the wounded men. I went to doing what they told me to 
do, wetting cloths and putting them on the wounds and help- 
ing. Every pew was full; some sitting, some lying, some lean- 
ing on others. They cut off legs and arms and threw them out 
of the windows. Every morning the dead were laid on the 
platform in a sheet or blanket and carried away.” 

Pretty, dark-haired Elizabeth “Sallie” Myers, a 21 -year-old 
public school assistant, also pitched in to help care for the 
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wounded. “I went to the church, where men were lying [on] 
the pews and on the floors,” she recalled. “I knelt by the first 
one inside the door and said: ‘What can I do for you?’ He 
replied: ‘Nothing, I am going to die.’ To be thus met by the 
first one addressed was more than my nerves could stand and 
I went hastily out, sat down on the church steps and cried.” 
Myers soon mastered her nerves and reentered the church. 
She spoke again to the dying man, who said he was Sergeant 
Alexander Stewart of the 149th Pennsylvania Infantry. “He 
spoke of his home, his aged father and mother, of his wife, 
and of his younger and only brother, who had been severely 
wounded and was then at home,” Myers said. “He lingered 
until Monday, July 6. He had been sinking gradually all 
evening. About 9 he had a spell of coughing until 10 o’clock, 
he suffered dreadfully. I held him in my arms until nearly 1 1 
when his head sank on the pillow and he died with only a 
slight struggle.” 

Tillie Pierce, who earlier had lost her favorite horse to a 
marauding Rebel, had a similar experience. Helping to nurse 
the wounded at the Weikert farm near Little Round Top, she 
was beckoned over by a soldier who was keeping 
watch over a wounded comrade. “He asked me if 
I would stay with the wounded man until he came 
back,” Pierce recalled. “I said I would gladly do 
so, and that I wanted to do something for the poor 
soldiers if I only knew what. I then took the can- 
dle and sat down beside the wounded man. I 
talked to him and asked if he was injured badly. 

He answered: ‘Yes, pretty badly.’ I then asked him 
if he suffered much, to which he replied: ‘Yes, I do 
now, but I hope in the morning I will be better.’” The wound- 
ed soldier asked Tillie to come back to see him in the morn- 
ing. “I replied: ‘Yes, indeed.’ And he seemed so satisfied, and 
faintly smiled. ‘Now don’t forget your promise.’ I replied: 
‘No, indeed.’” The next morning, when Tillie returned to the 
cellar, the man was dead. “As I stood gazing in sadness at the 
prostrate form, the attendant looked up to me and asked, ‘Do 
you know who this is?’ I replied: ‘No, sir.’ He said: ‘This is the 
body of General Weed.’” It was Brig. Gen. Stephen H. Weed, 
who had been shot through the chest while directing the 
defense of Little Round Top. 

The battle raged around Gettysburg for three days but, 
remarkably, only one civilian was killed during the fighting. 
The victim was 20-year-old Virginia “Jennie” Wade, who was 
kneading bread dough in the kitchen of her sister’s home on 
Baltimore Street on the morning of July 3 when a stray bullet 
passed through two doors, struck her in the back, and passed 
through her heart, killing her instantly. In the pocket of her 
apron was a photograph of her fiance. Jack Skelly Jr., a cor- 
poral in the 87th Pennsylvania Infantry who had been killed 
two weeks earlier. The couple was buried 100 feet apart in 
Evergreen Cemetery. 



Riding down South Washington Street, the blue uniforms of General John 
Buford’s cavalry were a welcome sight in Gettysburg. BELOW: School- 
teacher Elizabeth “Sallie” Myers helped care for wounded soldiers. 


When the fighting ended at sunset on July 3, the 
shaken citizens of Gettysburg began emerging 
from their cellars and outbuildings. The carnage 
was almost unimaginable. After the armies with- 
drew, the civilians were left with the task of car- 
ing for the wounded and burying or reburying 
thousands of dead Union and Confederate sol- 
diers. Elizabeth Thorn, the wife of a cemetery 
superintendent, was inured to such sights. 
Despite being six months’ pregnant, she person- 
ally helped bury 105 soldiers — by the time she was finished, 
her clothing was saturated with blood. Clouds of black flies 
flitted everywhere, feasting particularly on the 5,000 dead 
horses left on the field before being burned. Eor weeks after- 
ward, the townspeople of Gettysburg kept their doors and 
windows closed — in the height of summer — to keep out the 
nauseating smell of decomposing bodies. “The stench from 
the battlefield after the fight was so bad,” Albertus 
McCreary remembered, “that everyone went around with a 
bottle of pennyroyal or peppermint oil.” Chloride of lime 
was spread throughout the streets and alleys in an attempt to 
disinfect them and keep down the flies. 

The people of Gettysburg never forgot those July days, and 
many of them published detailed accounts of the events, focus- 
ing on their own small part of a giant undertaking. One Geor- 
gia soldier, after leaving Gettysburg, reported that “the people 
where we been did not know anything of the war until since 
we came over. They now feel the sting of it sure.” That was no 
doubt true. When Nellie Aughinbaugh’s grandmother was 
chided for referring to the Battle of Gettysburg as “the war,” 
she might have been speaking for all of Gettysburg’s citizens 
when she replied, “It is all the war I ever want to see.” □ 
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OLD AND VALUED FRIF.NDS 

By John Deppen 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN LEWIS 
ARMISTEAD AND WINHELD SCXTTT 
HANCOCK ISA LASTING SYMBOL 
OF THE CIVIL WAR. 

As Union Captain Henry Bingham rode his horse through the 
chaotic wreckage of battle on Cemetery Ridge, he spotted a num- 
ber of enlisted men carrying a wounded Confederate officer to 
the rear. One of the privates shouted to him that the officer was 
General Longstreet Bingham dismounted and approached the 
group. When asked his name, the wounded officer replied, “Gen- 
eral Armistead of the Confederate Army.” In a letter written to 





Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock on January 5, 1869, Bing- 
ham recalled the chance encounter. “Observing that his suf- 
fering was very great I said to him, ‘General, I am Captain 
Bingham of General Hancock’s staff, and if you have anything 
valuable in your possession which you desire taken care of, I 
will take care of it for you.’ He then asked me if it was Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott Hancock and upon my replying in the affir- 
mative, he informed me that you were an old and valued friend 
of his.” 

The true nature of the relationship between Lewis Armis- 


tead of Virginia and Winfield Scott Hancock of Pennsylvania 
has long been the subject of heated debate among historians. 
Author A.M. Gambone wrote in Hancock at Gettysburg and 
Beyond^ “There are no known written records, from either 
individual, that offer testimony to such a romanticized rela- 
tionship as is currently held.” The official web-site of the W.S. 
Hancock Society does not mention Armistead or his relation- 
ship with Hancock. Nevertheless, if only as a legend, the 
bond between the two opposing generals — each wounded 
near the “high-water mark” of the Civil War — remains a 
potent symbol of the war’s tragic and fratricidal nature. 

The impetus for the Armistead-Hancock legend began with 
a poignant description of a farewell meeting between the two 
men in Los Angeles in the spring of 1861, as remembered by 


LEFT: General Winfield Scott Hancock surveys the scene at Gettysburg in 
this sketch by famed battlefield artist Alfred Waud. ABOVE LEFT: Gener- 
al Lewis Armistead. ABOVE RIGHT: Almira Hancock. 


Hancock’s widow Almira in her 1887 memoirs. According to 
Mrs. Hancock, “The most crushed of the party was Major 
Armistead, who, with tears, which were contagious, stream- 
ing down his face, and hands upon Hancock’s shoulders, 
while looking him steadily in the eye, said, ‘Hancock, good- 
by; you can never know what this has cost me, and I hope 
that God will strike me dead if I am ever induced to leave my 
native soil, should worst come to worst.’ Turning to me, he 
placed a small satchel in my hand, requesting that it should 
not be opened except in the event of his death, in which case 
the souvenirs it contained, with the exception of a little prayer 
book, intended for me, and which I still possess, should be 
sent to his family. On the fly-leaf of this book is the follow- 
ing: ‘Lewis A. Armistead. Trust in God and fear nothing.’” 

John Crandell, writing in the Southern California Quarter- 
ly^ rejected Almira’s account of the party in her memoirs, not- 
ing, “A portion of the manuscript which describes a now leg- 
endary farewell party held on the evening preceding the 
departure of a large group of Southerners was written, at the 
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least, in a state of confusion, and at the most, in adroit con- 
trivance.” Crandell cited evidence that many of the Southern 
officers Almira remembered as being present at her home in 
Los Angeles, including Richard Garnett, George Pickett, and 
Albert Sidney Johnston, could not have been assembled at the 
same place and time. Crandell further concluded that it was 
“questionable whether Hancock would have openly associat- 
ed with intended secessionists given the stridency and danger 
then extant.” David L. Jordan, author of Winfield Scott Han- 
cock: A Soldier's Life^ concurred with Crandell’s opinion, 
writing, “We must now view Almira Hancock’s reminis- 
cences, all of them, unfortunately, and not just the farewell 
party, with a fishy eye.” Speculating about why Almira would 
fabricate the story of the farewell party, Jordan wrote, “[A] 
possible motive for Mrs. Hancock is the crass one of 
increased sales of her book.” 

With scholars openly questioning the veracity of Almira 
Hancock, the reality of the relationship between the two men 
requires thoughtful reexamination. To begin with, Armistead 
and Hancock did not meet at the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point, as is often assumed. Armistead, seven 
years older than Hancock, left West Point in 1836, long 
before the young Pennsylvania cadet arrived in the summer of 
1840. Armistead did not graduate, but resigned, supposedly 
because of an incident involving “imprudence” that caused 
his arrest. Hancock graduated from West Point in 1844 and 
was assigned to Company K of the U.S. 6th Infantry. Armis- 
tead, serving in Company I of the same regiment after receiv- 
ing a military appointment in 1839, met Hancock for the first 
time sometime in the fall of 1844 at Fort Towson, Okla. 

That same year, Armistead married Cecilia Love. Cecilia’s 
brother John knew Hancock from West Point. Hancock held 
Armistead’s brother-in-law in high regard and frequently cor- 
responded with him. A surviving example of their correspon- 
dence is a letter of introduction for Love written by Hancock 
prior to a visit to Europe in 1870. “I give you this letter of 
introduction, informing them [Hancock’s friends in Europe] 
that I have known you since 1841, when we were cadets at 
the U.S. Military Academy,” Hancock wrote. “[I]n all the 
walks of life you have since pursued, your reputation has 
been above reproach.” 

The two officers were reunited in Mexico in August 1847 
when Hancock rejoined the 6th Infantry after serving on 
recruiting duty. In the battles leading up to the climactic 
attack on the castle at Chapultepec on September 13, 1847, 
Armistead and Hancock received brevet promotions for gal- 
lantry. Armistead volunteered to participate in the assault 
team that would make the first attack against Chapultepec 
and was appointed a company commander. Wounded in the 
attack on the castle, Armistead nevertheless stayed with his 
command. Hancock, suffering from an illness that kept him 
out of the action, cheered from the sidelines. He climbed to 



ABOVE: The imposing Mexican military academy was an inviting target 
for American troops during the Mexican War. 


the roof of a building and, as he recalled in a letter to his 
brother Hilary, “The balls whizzed around me, but I kept my 
post, doing what I could; and when I learned that the colors 
I saw hoisted on the conquered walls were those of my own 
regiment, my heart beat quick at the glorious sight.” 

Following the close of hostilities in Mexico, Armistead and 
Hancock were joined in Mexico by a fresh West Point gradu- 
ate named Henry Heth, whom friends called Harry. In his 
post-Civil War memoirs, Heth remembered his time in Mex- 
ico fondly. “Armistead, Hancock and I were messmates,” 
Heth wrote, “and never was a mess happier than ours.” Heth 
and Hancock enjoyed courting the senoritas, while the mar- 
ried Armistead chose not to participate in such social flirta- 
tions. Heth remembered, “Armistead was a good-natured 
man, and I am afraid we teased him too much. Hancock had 
a joke on him which he often related to the officers. Armis- 
tead was the carver. Hancock said, ‘When we had a turkey, 
chicken or duck for dinner, Lewis would give us a very small 
piece and then say — Boys, I will take the carcass.’” 

Armistead and Hancock were both Freemasons. Armistead 
received his Fellow Craft and Master Mason Degrees from 
Alexandria Lodge #22 on September 19, 1851, while Han- 
cock received his degrees from Charity Lodge #190 in Nor- 
ristown while on leave on October 31, 1860. The degree of 
Past Master was conferred on Hancock on September 9, 
1863, when the general, who had been recovering from his 
Gettysburg wound at his father’s house in Norristown, was 
about to leave for St. Louis with his wife and children. The 
fact that both men belonged to the close-knit fraternity is 
another possible source of their friendship. 

While Crandell, Jordan, and others reject Almira’s account 
of the 1861 farewell party, they overlook an earlier account of 
the gathering published in a biography of Hancock by D.X. 
Junkin and Frank H. Norton. In The Life of Winfield Scott 
Hancock^ published seven years before Almira’s memoirs. 
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Junkin and Norton wrote “An interesting 
incident in connection with General Armis- 
tead’s defection from the United States 
Army, at the outbreak of the Rebellion is 
related by General Hancock. It occurred at 
Los Angeles early in 1861. Armistead was 
there with Hancock. Virginia, his native 
state, called upon him to support her cause, 
and, under the influence of this demand, he 
sided with the Confederates. On leaving Los 
Angeles, he presented General Hancock 
with his major’s uniform, saying that the 
latter ‘might some time need it.’ He also 
placed in his hands for safe-keeping, and to 
be given to his family if he should fall in 
battle, certain valuable private papers. These General Han- 
cock sent to Armistead’s sister (who had married a Union offi- 
cer) at the close of the war. Armistead also presented to Han- 
cock a little prayer book, which is still in the latter’s posses- 
sion. On a fly-leaf of the book is the following inscription: 
‘Lewis A. Armistead. Trust in God and fear nothing.’” 

The account of the farewell party related by Hancock to 
Junkin and Norton in 1880 is remarkably similar to Almira’s 
account. The fate and location of the prayer book are 
unknown. 

Before Armistead led his brigade forward against Han- 
cock’s lines at Gettysburg on July 3, 1863, he girded his men 
for the fight. “Men, remember your wives, your mothers, 
your sisters and your sweethearts,” he said in a ringing voice. 
The brigade stepped forward in a supporting position to the 
brigades of Brig. Gens. Richard Garnett and James Kemper. 
As the Confederates neared the Union position on Cemetery 
Ridge, Union rifles and cannon blasted holes in the attack for- 
mation. The advance stalled along a low stone wall. Armis- 
tead, with his black slouch hat balanced on the tip of his 
sword, charged over the wall, calling, “Boys, give them the 
cold steel!” He fell mortally wounded near the guns of Bat- 
tery A, 4th U.S. Artillery. 

While Armistead spoke only briefly to Bingham following 
the assault, his words sparked a lingering controversy. As 
Bingham recalled in 1869, Armistead wanted him to deliver a 
message to Hancock. “Tell General Hancock for me that I 
have done him and done you all an injury which I shall regret 
or repent (I forget the exact word) the longest day I live.” 
Bingham complied with Armistead’s request, delivering his 
spurs, watch chain, deal, and pocketbook to Hancock. There 
is no doubt that Hancock received the message. In a Decem- 
ber 31, 1868, letter to Peter Rothermel, the general wrote, 
“After the repulse of the enemy, while I was lying on the 
ground wounded, Bingham brought me a message from Gen- 
eral Armistead, who was mortally wounded, shortly after the 
victory was won.” 


In his 1882 book Chancellor sville and 
Gettysburg^ fellow Union general Abner 
Doubleday claimed that Armistead’s mes- 
sage to Hancock was not a personal apolo- 
gy to an old friend, but a death-bed recant- 
ing of his loyalty to the Confederate cause. 
Southerners, outraged at Doubleday’s alle- 
gation, sought to redress the wrong done to 
Armistead’s reputation. 

In a July 10, 1882, letter to Hancock, J.W. 
Jones, secretary of the Southern Historical 
Society, wrote, “General Armistead’s rela- 
tives and friends are very indignant at this 
[Doubleday’s] statement, and look upon it 
as leaving a stain upon the memory of that 
gallant soldier, which they are anxious to wipe out, and they 
are fully satisfied that either there is some mistake about the 
terms of the message, or else that he was delirious when he 
sent it.” Jones continued, “I am sure you will pardon the lib- 
erty taken in addressing you this letter, which is prompted by 
a desire to vindicate General Armistead, and a conviction that 
the gallant soldier whom I address will be only too ready to 
do justice to the memory of his old friend.” 

Hancock, who never saw or spoke to Armistead at Gettys- 
burg, could not personally address the issue of Armistead’s 
state of mind when the dying general spoke to Bingham. 
Instead, Hancock forwarded Jones’s letter to Bingham, then a 
congressman in Washington, D.C., requesting a response. On 
July 19, 1882, Bingham revisited his encounter with Armis- 
tead in a letter to Hancock. “Of course, I cannot now recall 
all the details in the matter of General Armistead’s condition 
and words at the time of his capture, July 3, 1863; but my 
report, made to you immediately following the battle, is cor- 
rect in every particular,” Bingham wrote. “His condition at 
the time was that of a man seriously wounded, completely 
exhausted, and seemingly broken-spirited. I had him carried 
immediately to the hospital. The physician in charge, or who 
attended his wounds, could more specifically give testimony 
as to his mental condition.” 

Armistead died on July 5, 1863, at the XI Corps field hospi- 
tal on the George Spangler farm near Gettysburg. Wayne 
Motts, author of Trust in God and Fear Nothing — General 
Lewis A. Armistead, CSA, discovered an account of Armis- 
tead’s final moments at the hospital that would seem to con- 
tradict Doubleday’s account of the dying general’s eleventh- 
hour repentance. “As Union doctors dressed his arm wound, 
the general reached into his trouser pocket and pulled from his 
soiled pants some raw corn,” Motts wrote. “Holding the ker- 
nels in his hand, he looked the surgeon directly in the eye and 
said, ‘Men who subsist on raw corn can never be whipped.’” 

Hancock, in his official report on the Gettysburg campaign, 
may have paid a subtle tribute to his fallen friend. He men- 



Captain Henry Bingham spoke to Armis- 
tead as he lay mortally wounded after 
Pickett’s charge. 
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tioned only one Confederate officer by name in his lengthy 
and detailed description of the July 3 fighting. Referring to 
the approach of the Confederate forces against his lines, Han- 
cock wrote, “When the enemy’s line had nearly reached the 
stone wall, led by General Armistead, the most of that part of 
[Brigadier General Alexander] Webb’s brigade posted here 
abandoned their position, but fortunately did not retreat 
entirely.” Within the context of the report, there appears to be 
no significant reason to mention Armistead, except perhaps 
to acknowledge the gallantry of a former comrade. 

Sometime in the spring of 1864, a letter written by A. Gum- 
ming on May 11 arrived at the Tuscaloos, Ala., home of Eliza 
Love, John Love’s mother and Armistead’s former mother-in- 
law. Gumming wrote, “I met in New York recently your son 
Captain John Love who requested me to write and say to you 
that General Armistead who was mortally wounded at Get- 
tysburg died in the Lederal Hospital, that his body was sent 
South as he [Love] was informed at Gettysburg. His [Armis- 
tead’s] watch etc. are in General Hancock’s hands.” The Gum- 
ming letter provides further evidence of the encounter between 
Armistead and Bingham, and indicates that Hancock’s posses- 
sion of Armistead’s belongings was reassuring to the general’s 
loved ones. Eventually, Hancock returned Armistead’s belong- 
ings to his sister, Cornelia Armistead Newton. 

Lollowing the Civil War, Love established himself as a man 
of influence within the Democratic Party. In 1880, he sup- 
ported Hancock in the presidential campaign. After Hancock 
won the party’s presidential nomination in June, he respond- 
ed to a letter from Love on July 5. “You must accept my 
thanks for your cordial congratulations, as well as for the 
copy of the proceedings of the Ratification Meeting at Indi- 
anapolis, containing the remarks of Governor Hendricks and 
other gentlemen, which I read with pleasure,” Hancock 
wrote. “I shall be glad to see you during your intended visit 
to New York.” Love died in 1881. 

Neither Armistead nor Hancock left behind any concrete 
documentary proof of the closeness of their relationship. Lew 
of Armistead’s papers have survived, and many of Hancock’s 
personal letters and writings apparently were destroyed by 
Almira, who felt that her husband would not have wanted his 
inner reflections and musings revealed to the world. What 
remains is the testimony of Henry Bingham, who remem- 
bered Armistead saying that Hancock was “an old and val- 
ued friend;” the memoirs of Harry Heth, who knew and 
loved both men and called them “devoted friends;” the last- 
ing relationship between Hancock and John Love, Armis- 
tead’s former brother-in-law; the Masonic connection 
between Armistead and Hancock; and the story of the 
farewell in Junkin and Norton’s book, as told to the authors 
by Hancock himself. 

The Armistead Marker near the High Water Mark along 
Hancock Avenue is one of the most heavily visited sites at 



General Winfield Scott Hancock 


Gettysburg National Military Park. Erected in 1888, the 
marker’s stark inscription — “Brigadier General Lewis A. 
Armistead C.S.A. fell here July 3, 1863” — still moves many 
visitors to tears. 

On April 8, 2000, a new marker commemorating the 
friendship between Armistead and Hancock was dedicated at 
the entrance to the Spangler farm near Gettysburg. The 
lengthy inscription on the stone summarizes the destiny of 
both men: “Lriends and Lellow Officers in the United States 
Army prior to 1861. The fate of the Civil War made them foes 
on the Battlefield at Gettysburg. Confederate Brig. General 
Lewis A. Armistead and Union Major General Winfield S. 
Hancock were both wounded in Longstreet’s assault, Pickett’s 
Charge, July 3, 1863. Here at the Union Army 11th Corps 
Lield Hospital, George Spangler harm, Armistead died of his 
wounds on July 5, 1863. Northwest of the Marker is the site 
where Hancock was initially treated for his wounds. Hancock 
survived the War and became a well-known military, politi- 
cal, and civil leader. He died on active military duty at Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York on Lebruary 9, 1886.” 

Prom Port Towson, Okla., to the battlefields of Mexico to 
the dusty streets of Los Angeles, Lewis Armistead and Win- 
field Hancock served together as brothers in arms. Although 
the Civil War severed the cord of comradeship between them, 
Armistead still attempted in his final moments of life to reach 
out to Hancock, his old and valued friend. □ 
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THF. FATUJRF OF FAMF. 

By Cole C. Kingseed 


ANGERED BY HIS NEAR- DEFEAT AT BRANDY STATION, J.E.a STUART 
INADVISEDLY LEFT ROBERT E. LEE’S ARMY Wm-IOUT RS^^EYES AND EARS” 


Seldom had J.E.B. Stuart’s bright star of fame been more tar- 
nished than it was in the days following the Battle of Brandy Sta- 
tion, Va., on June 9, 1863. By the end of the day that witnessed the 
largest cavalry battle of the Civil War, Stuart’s forces still held the 
field, but for the first time in the war Union cavalry under com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Alfred Pleasanton had served notice that the 
days of total Confederate superiority in the mounted arm were at 
an end. Having inflicted 930 enemy casualties to 485 of his own, 
Stuart somewhat defensively claimed a tactical victory, but the 
South’s reigning beau sabreur was clearly embarrassed that his 
headquarters had nearly been overrun before the enemy’s pres- 
ence was detected. 


The Richmond Dispatch echoed the prevailing public senti- 
ment when it cautioned that “vigilance, vigilance, more vigi- 
lance is the lesson taught us by the Brandy surprise. Let all learn 
it, from the Major General down to the picket.” 

Fortunately for Stuart, General Robert E. Lee did not view 
the cavalry clash at Brandy Station as a serious deterrent to 
his planned invasion of Pennsylvania. Lee’s subsequent mis- 
sives made no mention of the humiliation Stuart had suffered. 
Far more important tasks lay ahead, particularly the need to 
screen the Army of Northern Virginia as it marched north 
down the Shenandoah Valley toward the Potomac River. 
From June 17 to June 21, Stuart’s brigade commanders 
fought a series of furious cavalry engagements at Aldie, Mid- 
dleburg, and Upperville. 

With the screening of the Confederate 
infantry nearly completed, Stuart, still 
smarting from the criticism leveled 
against him by the Richmond press, 
proposed a bold plan to Lee. Could he 
not leave two brigades of cavalry to 
defend the Blue Ridge and South Moun- 
tain gaps, and with the remaining three 
descend on the enemy and harass 
Hooker in any advance the enemy 
might make to parallel Lee’s own? In his 
reply to Stuart, Lee granted the cavalry 
commander wide discretion, based on a 
number of contingencies: “If General 
Hooker’s army remains inactive, you 
can leave two brigades to watch him, 
and withdraw with the three others, but 
should he not appear to be moving 
northward, I think you had better with- 
draw this side of the mountains tomor- 
row night, cross at Shepherdstown next 
day, and move over to Frederickstown. 
You will, however, be able to judge 
whether you can pass around their 
army without hindrance, doing them all 
the damage you can, and cross the river 
east of the mountains. In either case, 
after crossing the river, you must move 
on and feel the right of [Lt. Gen. 
Richard S.] Ewell’s troops, collecting 



Although J.E.B Stuart was a fine leader and an excellent soldier, his failure to provide critical intelli- 
gence at Gettysburg was a contributing factor in the Confederate defeat. 
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Artist Edwin Forbes made this drawing of the combat at Brandy Station where J.E.B. Stuart’s cavalry had been surprised, and Stuart’s headquarters nearly overrun by Union cavalry 
led by Maj. Gen. Alfred Pleasanton. 


information, provisions, etc. Be watchful and circumspect in 
all your movements.” 

In essence, Lee authorized Stuart to move into Pennsylvania 
east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, provided that he always 
maintained contact with the advancing Confederate infantry 
and could rejoin the main body at any time. What Lee did not 
anticipate was that his cavalry commander planned to take 
his most trusted brigade commanders with him and leave two 
brigadiers in whom neither Lee nor Stuart had much confi- 
dence to carry out the critical mission of gathering intelligence 
on the enemy army. 

Why Lee concurred with Stuart’s proposal has baffled his- 
torians for over a century. In authorizing Stuart to conduct a 
raid deep into enemy territory concurrent with his invasion of 
Pennsylvania, Lee committed the greatest blunder of the cam- 
paign, a blunder from which all subsequent mistakes emanat- 
ed. At the Battle of Chancellorsville one month prior to the 
invasion. Hooker’s defeat was widely attributed to the fact 
that he had sent his own cavalry on a meaningless raid that 
deprived the Army of the Potomac of its eyes and ears. Had 
the Union cavalry been present at Chancellorsville, they 
might have denied Stonewall Jackson the ability to march 
around the enemy’s exposed flank undetected and thus con- 
tested Lee’s ability to concentrate his army west of Freder- 
icksburg. Now, on the eve of the greatest campaign of the 
war, one in which the fate of the Confederacy hung in the bal- 
ance, Lee risked the same fate as Hooker by releasing his cav- 


alry on a secondary raid deep into his adversary’s rear. 

Stuart summed up his interpretation of Lee’s order: “In the 
exercise of the discretion vested in me by the commanding 
general, it was deemed practicable to move entirely in the 
enemy’s rear, intercepting his communications with his base, 
and, inflicting damage upon his rear, to rejoin the army in 
Pennsylvania in time to participate in its actual conflicts.” 
Leaving two cavalry brigades behind under Brig. Gens. Bev- 
erly Robertson and William “Grumble” Jones to guard the 
mountain passes and follow the Army of Northern Virginia 
into Pennsylvania, Stuart exercised the usual discretion that 
Lee traditionally authorized his chief lieutenants — he decided 
to do what he wanted. 

Riding at the head of three brigades commanded by Brig. 
Gens. Wade Hampton and Fitzhugh Lee and Colonel John R. 
Chambliss, Stuart moved eastward. Encountering unexpected 
resistance, he shifted southeasterly then moved north and 
crossed the Potomac at Rowser’s Ford on June 28. By that 
time, all three of Lee’s infantry corps had crossed into Penn- 
sylvania to the west. While Lee moved north, the Union Army 
followed and imposed itself between Lee’s army and Stuart’s 
mounted columns. The Northern army was now under a new 
commander, Maj. Gen. George G. Meade, who had assumed 
command after Hooker was relieved by an angry and anxious 
Abraham Lincoln. Belatedly realizing the importance of 
rejoining the Confederate Army in Pennsylvania, Stuart 
resumed the journey northward early on the 28th. 
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Reestablishing contact with Lee was a remote possibility 
considering the movement of the Army of the Potomac. Sep- 
arated from the main Confederate force, Stuart had no idea 
of Ewell’s precise location, nor were his men and horses fresh 
enough to conduct a forced ride to join the Confederate 
infantry. In the first 50 hours in the saddle, Stuart only cov- 
ered 34 miles. Once in enemy country, the pace would 
undoubtedly slow even more. Further complicating rapid 
movement was the presence of one of the Northern army’s 
supply trains traveling northwest toward Frederick, Md., 
which Stuart came across in Rockville. The capture of “125 
of best United States model wagons and splendid teams with 
gay caparisons” was too lucrative a target to pass, so Stuart 
pounced. Encumbered by a supply train that stretched sever- 
al miles and hindered by the presence of 400 accompanying 
prisoners, Stuart consolidated his force of 4,000 riders and 
prepared to move in a northern direction toward York and 
eventually Carlisle, Pa., where he expected to find Ewell’s II 
Corps. While Stuart waited, the Army of the Potomac com- 
pleted its crossing of the river that bore its name and began 
converging on a small crossroads town in southern Pennsyl- 
vania named Gettysburg. 

Notified of the Federal crossing by an alert Southern spy, 
Lee immediately sent word to Ewell, now outside the state 
capital at Harrisburg, to rejoin Lee’s other corps comman- 
ders in the vicinity of Cashtown. At the most critical juncture 
of the campaign, Lee had not the slightest idea of the location 
of Stuart’s force, nor did Stuart realize the dire predicament 
confronting Lee as the Confederate commander consolidated 
his force on the hills west of Gettysburg. On June 30, while 
a Union cavalry brigade under Brig. Gen. John Buford made 
initial contact with Lt. Gen. A.P. Hill’s III Corps west of Get- 
tysburg, Stuart learned that another Federal cavalry brigade 
commanded by the ever-aggressive Brig. Gen. Judson Kil- 
patrick was at Littlestown, seven miles away. Fifteen miles to 
the west lay Gettysburg, but the town held no tactical signif- 
icance to Stuart, who remained completely unaware of Lee’s 
intention to consolidate his army there. 

With Kilpatrick in hot pursuit, Stuart rode north, once 
hardly evading capture, until he reached Carlisle, where he 
hoped to find a portion of Lee’s army. There he burned a Fed- 
eral barracks on July 1. Only then did he learn of the enor- 
mous battle being waged 30 miles away. Conducting a forced 
march during which Confederate cavalrymen literally fell 
asleep in the saddle, Stuart reached Lee’s headquarters in the 
late afternoon of July 2. He was a little late. For nine long 
days, Lee had heard nothing from Stuart, and for the past two 
days his Army of Northern Virginia had been locked in a life- 
and-death struggle with the Army of the Potomac. One can 
easily imagine the disappointment and disapproval etched on 
Lee’s face when Stuart first entered his tent. No record exits 
of the actual dialogue between the two men, but tradition has 


Lee inquiring, “General Stuart, where have you been? I have 
not heard a word from you for days and you are the eyes and 
ears of my army.” 

“I have brought you 125 wagons and their teams. Gener- 
al,” Stuart supposedly said in reply, in a futile attempt to save 
face for his absence. “Yes, General,” said Lee, “but they are 
an impediment to me now.” 

To support Lt. Gen. James Longstreet’s grand assault 
against the Union center on July 3, Lee dispatched Stuart on 
a wide envelopment to the Federal rear. No sooner had Stu- 
art ridden north of Gettysburg than alert Union cavalry 
reported his movement to Meade. The subsequent cavalry 
clash east of Gettysburg proved inconsequential to the over- 
all outcome of the battle, although it added another 181 
Confederate and 254 Union casualties to the final butcher’s 
bill. Lee rested his tired veterans on July 4 and began the 
long, arduous retreat back to Virginia that evening. Stuart’s 
horsemen fought valiantly, screening the Confederate with- 
drawal and protecting the miles of wagons carrying thou- 
sands of Confederate wounded. On July 14, the Confederate 
Army crossed the Potomac and returned to Virginia. The 
Gettysburg campaign had come to an inglorious end. 

No one commander was wholly responsible for Lee’s 
defeat at Gettysburg. Lee, of course, must assume a large 
portion of the blame. Although Stuart was separated from 
the army, Lee did have two brigades of cavalry that he failed 
to manage effectively. Those brigades, under Jones and 
Robertson, remained in Virginia until the onset of the battle 
and failed to provide any timely intelligence to Lee. Two 
other brigades commanded by Brig. Gens. Albert G. Jenkins 
and John Imboden also performed dismally during the Get- 
tysburg campaign. 

Lee failed to coordinate the wings of his army during each 
day of the battle. Virginia-born historican Douglas S. Free- 
man — hardly a congenital critic of Lee — noted that in terms 
of coordination and synchronization, Lee had simply 
“slipped back a year” to the poorly coordinated Seven Days 
Campaign before Richmond. After awarding the broadest 
latitude to A.P. Hill and Richard S. Ewell, his two untested 
corps commanders, on July 1, Lee had then restricted 
Longstreet, his most veteran corps commander, by clearly 
delineating his line of attack on July 2. A fundamental rea- 
son why Longstreet delayed his assault on Gettysburg’s sec- 
ond day was the absence of critical intelligence on the pre- 
cise disposition of the Union line on Cemetery Ridge and 
the Round Tops. For that failure, Stuart was primarily 
responsible. The same was true concerning Ewell’s failure 
to attack East Cemetery Hill on July 1. Unsure of the 
strength of the Union position on top of Culp’s Hill and 
Cemetery Hill, Ewell hesitated long enough for Union com- 
manders to strengthen their respective positions. When 
Ewell did attack on July 2, he was easily repulsed. Again, 
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In this sketch by Forbes, Union cavalry under Pleasanton engage Stuart’s cavalry near Aldie, Va., just days before the Battle of Gettysburg. 


Stuart could have provided valuable intelligence had he 
been present on the battlefield. 

In assessing Stuart’s overall performance of duty, one must 
focus not only on what Stuart knew during each stage of the 
campaign, but also on what he did not know. Lee’s orders 
had specifically dictated that regardless of the movement of 
the Federal Army, after crossing the Potomac Stuart “must 
move on and feel the right of Ewell’s troops.” This Stuart 
failed to do even though he had encountered a Union corps 
on the move before he advanced to the Potomac. By his own 
admission, Stuart realized that the Union Army was advanc- 
ing northward by the time his own cavalry crossed the 
Potomac on June 28. Rather than immediately seek a junc- 
tion with Ewell’s corps, Stuart deliberately placed his cavalry 
between the Federal Army and Washington, hoping at least 
to disrupt Federal communications. The location and the 
direction of the Union supply train also indicated that the 
Union army was in pursuit of Lee, an action that merited 
Lee’s immediate attention. 

For some inexplicable reason, Stuart misplaced his priorities 
and directed his attention to the relatively insignificant prize 
that had fallen within his grasp. By the time he organized his 
captives and prepared the wagons for movement, the oppor- 
tunity to join Lee had passed. With other options diminishing 
by the hour, Stuart had two alternatives: return to Virginia or 
hasten north in the hope of locating Lee. To his credit, he 
chose the latter course, but five days passed before he report- 


ed to his chief at Lee’s headquarters on Seminary Ridge. 

How then to assess Stuart’s generalship in the Gettysburg 
campaign? Fair at best, poor at worst. Stuart’s absence from 
the battlefield undoubtedly contributed to the disaster that 
befell Confederate arms at Gettysburg. Rather than fulfilling 
his primary mission of gathering intelligence and screening 
Lee’s northward advance, Stuart pursued a personal goal of 
vindicating his reputation as the South’s premier cavalry 
commander. He also took the three cavalry brigades that 
were most accustomed to providing intelligence to Lee’s 
army. The conduct of the raid, which Stuart called his 
“finest,” and the capture of 125 wagons were far too steep 
a price to pay for Lee blindly stumbling into a three-day bat- 
tle at Gettysburg. 

Lee’s own report, drafted by his staff and revised by the 
commanding general himself to reverse a condemnation of 
Stuart during the early days of the campaign, was far clos- 
er to the mark. Stuart’s crossing of the Potomac between 
the Federal Army and Washington was “in the exercise of 
the discretion given him.” Lee went further, recording that 
Stuart was “instructed to lose no time in placing his com- 
mand on the right of our column as soon as he should per- 
ceive the enemy moving northward.” This Stuart undeni- 
ably failed to do, causing Lee to report to Confederate Pres- 
ident Jefferson Davis, “The movements of the army preced- 
ing the battle of Gettysburg had been much embarrassed by 
the absence of the cavalry.” □ 
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J OHN BUFORD KNEW A BATTLE WAS COMING— 
he could feel it in his bones. The veteran Union cavalry 
commander had fought too long and too hard not to 
realize that something unusual was in the air. As he sur- 
veyed the situation outside the small Pennsylvania town of 
Gettysburg on the evening of June 30, 1863, Buford grimly 
concluded that daybreak would bring more than sunlight for 
the outnumbered soldiers under his command, the 1st Cav- 


alry Division of Maj. Gen. George Gordon Meade’s Army of 
the Potomac. Buford knew — or at least sensed — that Con- 
federate General Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia 
was close by. When one of his subordinates. Colonel Thomas 
Devin, insisted that the enemy soldiers they had spotted ear- 
lier that day were merely part of a scouting expedition and 
that his own troops could handily brush them aside, Buford 
retorted, “No, you won’t. They will attack you in the morn- 
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Fistfighting breaks out on McPherson’s 
Ridge as Federal "soldiers attempt to 
retake their captured colors from Maj. 
Gen. Confederates in this 

painting'by artist James Walker. 


Without the experienced eye of Union cavalry commander John Buford, 
Robert E, Lee's Confederates might have marched into Gettysburg unopposed. 

Instead, they had to fight their way into town, one step at a time. 


ing and they will come booming — skirmishers three deep. 
You will have to fight like the devil to hold your own until 
supports arrive.” Those prophetic words were an accurate 
description of the fateful battle about to commence, with 
Buford and his troopers smack in the middle of it. 

The roots of Gettysburg stretched back to the previous 
September, when Lee embarked on his first invasion of the 
North. In a bloody confrontation on the banks of Antietam 


Creek near Sharpsburg, Md., Federal troops battled the 
invaders to a draw, forcing Lee to pull back. By May 1863, 
however, the Confederate leader once again felt strong 
enough to leave the friendly confines of the South. Com- 
pelling reasons nudged Lee into an audacious plan. A victo- 
ry over Abraham Lincoln’s Union forces — particularly one 
achieved on Northern soil — might still persuade Great 
Britain and France to join the war on the Confederacy’s side. 
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The quiet, well-ordered town of Gettysburg sprawls out beneath Seminary Ridge in this photo taken July 15, 1863, less than two weeks after the battle. 


and it would also hand potent political ammunition to the 
considerable faction of antiwar Northerners who were clam- 
oring for a negotiated settlement. The next month, Lee once 
again led his army into the Shenandoah Valley, the beautiful 
landscape separating the Allegheny and Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains in Virginia. And once again, he was headed north. 

In response, Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker moved the Army of 
the Potomac northward as well to keep it between Lee and 
the capital at Washington. On June 14, Confederate General 
Richard S. Ewell and his II Corps defeated a Union force at 
Winchester, Va., opening the way for Lee to advance into 
Pennsylvania. A week later, Lincoln learned that Lee’s army 
was spread throughout the entire length of the Shenandoah 
Valley. This information, combined with his simmering irrita- 
tion over Hooker’s loss at Winchester, caused the president to 
send the general a testy letter wondering if and when he 
would attack. As Lincoln wrote about Lee’s stretched lines, 
“The animal must be very thin somewhere? Could you not 
break him?” 

Hooker had plenty of excuses but few answers for Lincoln. 
Although he easily outnumbered Lee — 95,000 troops to Lee’s 
75,000 — Hooker complained that since the Union forces 
were so ill-trained, he could not move forcefully against Lee. 
He continued to advance into Virginia at a snail’s pace. Lin- 
coln finally had enough of his recalcitrant commander. On 
June 28 he replaced Hooker with Meade, an appointment 
that caused Lee to remark presciently, “General Meade will 
commit no blunder on my front, and if I make one he will 


haste to take advantage of it.” 

Having seen Hooker’s fall from grace, Meade acted 
promptly. He realized that an unencumbered Lee tramping 
about the Pennsylvania countryside would mean nothing 
but trouble, both for his army and for the hapless citizens 
who presumablly would lose cattle, pigs, and manufactured 
goods to the Confederate quartermasters. Meade moved his 
command post to Taneytown, Md., near the Pennsylvania 
border, 12 miles from Gettysburg. He then ordered Buford 
to take his cavalry division into Pennsylvania, scout for 
enemy forces, and report back to him immediately. 

While these events unfolded, Lee attempt- 
ed to obtain information on the Union troops as well. He 
ordered his famed cavalry leader, Maj. Gen. J.E.B. Stuart, to 
locate the Union Army, remain between them and the Con- 
federates, and keep him informed of enemy movements. 
However, as was Lee’s wont, his written orders did not clear- 
ly define every task. Lee liked to allow his commanders to use 
their own initiative, something that would come back to 
haunt him at Gettysburg. Stuart quickly seized what he 
thought was an advantageous opportunity to go off on 
another well-publicized raid. Veering south to swerve around 
the Union line, Stuart and his men rode north along Meade’s 
left flank. Eor one crucial week, Lee received no reports from 
his cavalry commander. Lee approached Gettysburg with no 
idea where Meade was. On June 28, a Confederate spy 
informed Lee that the Army of the Potomac, rather than rest- 
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Horse-holders tend to their comrade’s mounts as 
the Federal cavalrymen rush to the firing line 
overlooking Willoughby Run. BELOW RIGHT: 
The Spencer repeating rifle (top) and the Sharps 
carbine gave the Union cavalry a much-needed 
advantage in firing speed. BELOW: General 
John Buford (seated) and members of his staff. 


ing in Virginia, actually stood at Frederick, Md., barely 40 
miles from Lee’s position at Chambersburg. An alarmed Lee 
sent couriers to his dispersed units in central Pennsylvania, 
ordering them to fall back with the utmost haste. 

As the farflung Confederate forces headed back south to 
rendezvous with Lee, Buford led his cavalry brigade into Get- 
tysburg at 11 AM on June 30. The townspeople, all rabid 
Union supporters, warned Buford that Confederate soldiers 
had been spotted in the region not long before, and Buford 
dispatched scouts to locate them. When the scouts confirmed 
the enemy presence along the Chambersburg Pike to Gettys- 
burg’s west, Buford sent word to Meade and to Maj. Gen. 
John F. Reynolds, standing by with his I Corps 11 miles 
south of Gettysburg. 

Buford and his soldiers received a warm welcome from 


Gettysburg’s inhabitants, who waved handkerchiefs and 
shouted huzzahs. Sergeant George A. Bowen from New Jer- 
sey recalled, “It seems strange to be in a country where we 
are welcome and to feel we are among friends and well 
wishers. Arrived at Gettysburg some time in the night. Had a 
good supper of fresh bread, fried Eggs and milk, all given me 
by some ladies along the road.” Another soldier wrote, “The 
idea that Pennsylvania is invaded and that we are fighting on 
our own soil proper, influences them [the men] strongly. They 
are more determined than I have ever before seen them.” 
Morale among the troops soared. With what lay immediate- 
ly ahead of them, they would need every bit of it. 

While Buford’s men enjoyed their warm reception. Confed- 
erate forces closed in on Gettysburg. Confederate infantry 
under Brig. Gen. James J. Pettigrew advanced eastward along 
the Chambersburg Pike, while. Lt. Gen. Richard S. Ewell’s II 
Corps moved south from Carlisle and Lt. Gen. Ambrose P. 
Hill’s III Corps camped at Cashtown, one day’s march from 
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Gettysburg. Close to 50,000 Southern soldiers, all of them 
entirely unaware of Buford’s presence, were converging on 
the tiny Pennsylvania town. Despite its size, Gettysburg 
formed a natural location for a battle. Important roads led 
into and out of town, and surrounding hills, ravines, and 
creeks formed natural defensive positions. Without targeting 
Gettysburg specifically, both Meade and Lee hoped to occu- 
I py strong defensive positions and force the other to attack. 
^Lee, for his part, did not intend to attack until he brought his 
^entire army together. 

! Members of Buford’s staff could not recall a time when 
their leader seemed more nervous and anxious than he did 
during the long night of June 30. While he waited for word 
from his scouts, Buford planned a defense in depth with his 
2,950 men. He intended to place them along one of the series 
of ridges that flanked Gettysburg, hold the enemy as long as 
possible, fall back to a second line and repeat the process, 
I then fall back a third time. He figured to be outnumbered, 
^ maybe even badly so, but at least he could count on his men 
Amounting a ferocious volume of fire. While the Confederate 
' soldiers could typically fire four rounds per minute with their 
muzzle-loading rifles, Buford’s men could answer with 20 
rounds per minute with their new Spencer repeating rifles. 




ABOVE: (left to right) Maj. Gen. Oliver 0. Howard, Maj. Gen. Henry Heth, Maj. Gen. Abner Double- 
day and General James J. Archer. 


That would help reduce the odds, but Buford knew that he 
could hold out only so long. Eventually, help from his com- 
rades to the south would have to arrive. Until then, he intend- 
ed to stand firm and fight to the last, if need be. 

Buford positioned one brigade to the west of Gettysburg to 
guard any approaches from that sector and placed another to 
the north and northwest. A line of soldiers waited along 
Whisler’s Ridge near Marsh Creek as pickets. As soon as they 
were attacked, the pickets were to fall back to positions along 
Herr Ridge, fight a delaying action, then retreat to Buford’s 
main defense line on McPherson’s Ridge. Should that posi- 
tion collapse, Buford’s men were to reunite on Seminary 
Ridge. 

Despite Lee’s orders to avoid a general confrontation, A.P. 
Hill and his subordinate, Maj. Gen. Henry Heth, sent a force 
of soldiers toward Gettysburg in hopes of obtaining a supply 
of shoes from a local manufacturer. They believed that the 


only Union soldiers they would encounter would be nothing 
more than members of the local militia, or at best a recon- 
naissance force of regular soldiers. The Army of the Potomac, 
as far as they knew, still rested at Taneytown. In the absence 
of any information to the contrary from the still-missing Stu- 
art, Hill approved Heth’s request to send the troops to Get- 
tysburg on July 1. 

Heth set out at 5 AM on July 1. Four brigades headed 
toward Gettysburg along the Chambersburg Pike, with the 
men expecting little but a day’s easy march in the sweltering 
July sun. One soldier recalled later, “We moved forward 
leisurely smoking and chatting as we rode along, not dream- 
ing of the proximity of the enemy.” No one, from Robert E. 
Lee down to the lowest private, believed that the Federal 
Army was anywhere near Gettysburg. They would soon find 
out how wrong they were. 

The Battle of Gettysburg started shortly 

after 7 am, when Buford’s pickets spotted Heth’s men 
approaching along the road. Just as Buford predicted, the 
Southerners drew near in a column preceded by a three-deep 
line of skirmishers. Lieutenant Marcellus E. Jones of the 8th 
Illinois Cavalry sent three messengers back to alert Buford, 
then rode closer toward the Confeder- 
ates to obtain a better look. After scout- 
ing the enemy for a few moments, Jones 
grabbed a rifle, rested it across a fence 
rail, and shot at an officer leading a 
group of Confederates across the 
Marsh Creek bridge. The first shot of 
Gettysburg missed its mark, but the 
battle was on. 

Closer to Gettysburg, Buford dis- 
patched runners to Reynolds asking the 
general to hasten his approach to the 
town. Buford then ordered one out of every four men to 
remain in the rear and hold the reins of his and three other 
men’s horses. He spread the other soldiers along Herr Ridge, 
with the men taking cover behind fences, bushes, and any- 
thing else that offered shelter. Buford also moved his six 
artillery guns to the middle of his line. With his preparations 
completed, Buford headed to the bell tower of the nearby 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, where he could obtain a 
panoramic view of the unfolding skirmish and the country- 
side around it. 

Heth’s men expected little more than a brief skirmish. They 
figured the Union line would make a run for it after the first 
Confederate volley, but when the Yankees held their ground, 
Heth knew that he was in for a fight. He ordered Brig. Gens. 
James Archer and Joseph Davis forward, and when they saw 
Buford’s forces arrayed along Herr Ridge, they deployed for 
battle. Approximately 7,000 Southerners attacked Buford’s 
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In this engraving by combat artist Alfred Waud, General Reynolds, accompanied by staff members, is shot from his saddle at McPherson’s Woods. 


2,500 at 9 AM, with Archer’s Tennnessee and Alabama 
troops charging to the south of the Chambersburg Pike and 
Davis’s Mississippians and North Carolinians to the north. 
The battle raged for two hours, with Buford’s carbines beat- 
ing a dent in the Southern line as it charged uphill, but the 
numerically superior Confederates pressed the attack. 
Buford watched anxiously from the bell tower, hoping that 
Reynolds would appear and buttress his line, but for the next 
two hours his men fought alone. Finally, Buford had no 
choice but to pull back to the second line on McPherson’s 
Ridge. 

Meanwhile, Heth moved up to the crest of Herr Ridge, 
where he ordered Archer and Davis to continue on toward 
Gettysburg. Back at his Taneytown headquarters, Meade 
reacted with alarm when he learned that the Confederates 
were attacking nearby. “Good God!” he shouted. “If the 
enemy get Gettysburg, we are lost!” 

Reynolds rushed to Buford’s aid. As soon as he heard the 
sound of artillery, he encouraged his men to move faster. 
Eager to get a crack at the Rebel enemy that had invaded his 
home state, Reynolds rode on ahead to Gettysburg, where he 
met Buford near the seminary tower. “There’s the devil to 
pay!” yelled Buford to Reynolds. After being briefed by 
Buford, Reynolds sent a message to Meade promising that “I 
will fight him inch by inch, and if driven into the town I will 
barricade the streets and hold him back as long as possible.” 

Reynolds’s men arrived just in time to relieve Buford’s 
weary battlers. Their commander remained on his horse. 


calmly directing the 3,800 fresh troops into line along 
McPherson’s Ridge. “Forward men, forward for God’s sake 
and drive those fellows out of those woods!” he boomed at 
his infantry as they entered the fray. Running toward the 
crest, the Union soldiers arrived as Archer’s men rushed 
upward from the opposite side, ready to overrun Buford’s 
thin line. Archer landed the first blow when his men 
unleashed a volley that ripped into Reynolds’ line, anchored 
by the famed Iron Brigade, a group of five Midwest regiments 
that had gained renown both for their courage in previous 
clashes and for their distinctive black hats, festooned with 
black ostrich feathers and brass eagles. Reynolds sat on his 
horse at the crest, in plain view of the enemy, encouraging his 
men. Suddenly, a bullet struck him behind his right ear, killing 
him instantly. His orderly, Charles Veil, remembered later 
that “a Minnie [sic] Ball struck him in the back of the neck, 
and he fell from his horse dead. I have seen many men killed 
in action, but never saw a ball do its work so instantly as did 
the ball which struck General Reynolds.” 

Major General Abner Doubleday assumed command for the 
stricken Reynolds. He rallied the Iron Brigade at the crest of 
McPherson’s Ridge and yelled that the spot had to be held. 
One Confederate private advancing with the 13th Alabama 
saw a line of Federal soldiers rise up from a wheat field, fire at 
point blank range, and chase them back into a ravine. “Here 
are those damned black-hat fellers again,” shouted one Con- 
federate soldier after catching sight of the 24th Michigan. 
“’Taint no militia — that’s the Army of the Potomac.” 
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Union line began to 
set. 


The morning heat and humidity draped the valley between 
McPherson’s Ridge and Herr Ridge in a heavy smoke. At 
times, combatants could see little more than an occasional 
flag protruding from the mist. The hour of combat saw bitter 
fighting along all sections of the line. The issue was not decid- 
ed until the Federal soldiers attacked the Confederate flank 
and forced their opponents to surrender. Among the captured 
was General Archer, a leader who had seen more than a third 
of his unit killed or wounded in 60 minutes. As Union troops 
led Archer to the rear, he met Doubleday, an old associate 
from before the war. “Archer!” boomed Doubleday. “I’m 
glad to see you!” The captured Confederate, none too 
pleased, angrily replied, “Well, I’m not glad to see you by a 
damn sight.” 

North of the Chambersburg Pike, the 

battle raged with equal intensity. Davis, the nephew of Con- 
federate President Jefferson Davis, hid his movements by 
advancing along an unfinished railroad embankment and 
pushed three Federal regiments off McPherson’s Ridge. An 
artillery commander. Captain James A. Hall, coolly directed 
the fire of his guns as the grayclad forces drew near. With the 
enemy less than 60 yards away. Hall orchestrated such a dev- 
astating barrage in support of the retreating Northern units 
that the Confederates had to temporarily fall back and 
regroup. Private Francis Pease of the 76th New York battled 


the enemy as they closed in on both 
sides. “Balls whistled round our heads 
like hail,” he said later. “The men very 
soon began to fall very fast and many 
wounded.” In 30 minutes, the 147th 
New York lost three-quarters of its men. 

For a time it appeared that the Con- 
federates were on their way to victory, 
but in the headiness of their expected 
triumph the men broke ranks and 
commenced a mad rush to capture the 
enemy and loot their camp. In the 
absence of officers, many of whom 
were lying dead or wounded back on 
the slopes. Union privates took the ini- 
tiative and charged, an action that 
opened them up to counterattack. 
Luckily for them, the 6th Wisconsin 
came to the rescue. Doubleday had 
held the regiment in reserve for just 
such an emergency, and the added fire- 
power forced Davis’s men to retreat to 
the uncompleted railroad cut. Another 
slaughter ensued, this time of South- 
erners. Doubleday’s men rushed to the 

brink of the ravine and began firing 

down into the Confederates, while another unit hustled to 
the mouth to shoot down the cut’s length. Bitter hand-to- 
hand combat broke out as Northern soldiers attempted to 
seize the Confederate colors. The Southerners, intent on 
retaining their flags, quickly gunned down anyone who 
came close, but Doubleday’s deadly fire gradually reduced 
their ranks. 

Even in the midst of carnage, human decency raised its 
head. Private David Hill of the 2nd Mississippi Infantry spot- 
ted one Union soldier “wandering about as if dazed or lost 
and not knowing what to do. I saw that all one side of his 
lower jaw was torn off. I got him to a shade and fixed him 
down with his oil cloth, blanket and knapsack, then brought 
him a canteen of water and how pitiful to see him trying to 
drink by pushing the mouth of the canteen through the 
wound in his throat. I could do nothing more for him.” 

Finally, after a dozen Union soldiers perished trying to take 
the Confederate flag. Corporal Francis A. Wallar broke 
through and grabbed the Southen color-bearer. When 
Colonel Rufus Dawes arrived and asked for the regiment’s 
colonel, the officer replied, “Here I am. Who are you?” 
Dawes answered, “I am colonel of this regiment and demand 
the surrender of your regiment.” Except for a handful of 
men who escaped and regrouped on Herr Ridge, the Con- 
federate forces trapped in the cut surrendered. For the 
moment, the fighting north of the Chambersburg Pike had 
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ended with the Union forces holding 
the line. 

A lull set in about 11 o’clock that 
enabled the men on both sides to refill 
canteens, get a quick bite to eat, and 
help the wounded. It also handed 
opposing generals the opportunity to 
plot their next moves. Heth removed 
the remnants of Archer’s badly mauled 
brigade and sent two others — com- 
manded by Pettigrew and Colonel John 
Brockenbrough — to reinforce Davis. At 
the same time, Ewell and Maj. Gen. 

Robert Rodes moved in from the north 
and saw an opportunity to smash into the Northern right 
flank as Heth attacked from the west. Without planning it, 
Lee’s army had maneuvered its way into a coordinated assault 
on the Union lines. 

Doubleday received reinforcements around noon, when 
Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Howard led his XI Corps onto the field 
and assumed command. Like Buford before him, Howard 
climbed into the seminary belfry and saw Confederate forces 
advancing toward Gettysburg across every road to the north 
and west. Concluding that the most serious threat came from 
the north, Howard deployed 6,000 men at a right angle to 
Doubleday’s line to block the danger. The Union line now 
loosely resembled an immense “L,” with Howard’s 6,000 
men forming the base. Howard sent Buford’s cavalry to guard 
the flanks and retained another division in reserve. By 1 PM, 
19,000 Union soldiers stared across the Pennsylvania coun- 
tryside at 25,000 Confederates. 

Lee still hoped to avoid a general battle with the enemy 
forces near Gettysburg until his entire army could be brought 


into line, but events to the north 
destroyed his plan. Ewell, sensing an 
opportunity to crush the Union flank, 
opened an attack against Howard’s line 
around 2 pm The Union forces put up a 
murderous fire. Alabama Captain 
Robert Park noticed that the “balls 
were falling thick and fast around us, 
and whizzing past and often striking 
some one near. It was a wonder, a mira- 
cle, I was not afterward shot a half 
dozen times.” In one almost unimagin- 
able scene, 79 Confederate soldiers 
advancing in unison walked directly 
into Union fire and slumped dead to the ground. In death, all 
79 formed as neat a line as they had in life, their feet aligned 
in a perfect row. 

Other Confederate units inflicted grievous harm on the 
enemy. One Pennsylvania brigade in the railroad cut lost 
two-thirds of its men. Private Andrew Park from Mississippi 
watched the slaughter unfold and recalled, “We poured vol- 
ley after volley into them as they ran down this railroad cut. 
I think there never was such slaughter as we made on this 
occasion. I could have walked a half or three quarters of a 
mile on the dead soldiers of the enemy and not have out my 
feet on the ground. In some places they were lying three 
deep.” Sergeant Edwin A. Gearhart of the 142nd Pennsylva- 
nia showed how painful it was to surrender the colors. “Lor 
a few last moments our little regiment defended angrily its 
hopeless challenge, but it was useless to fight longer,” he 
wrote. “We looked at our colors, and our faces burned. We 
must not surrender those symbols of our pride and our faith. 
Our color bearers appealed to the colonel, and with his con- 



TOP: Men from Joseph Davis’ Brigade, trapped 
in the uncompleted railroad cut, were captured 
by the troops from the 14th Brooklyn, 6th Wis- 
consin and 95th New York. ABOVE: A period 
photograph of the railroad cut. 
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sent they tore the flags from the staves and ripped the silk 
into shreds; and our officers and men that were near took 
each a shred. I have one with a golden star.” 

Howard’s line held as long as it could, but gradually col- 
lapsed in the face of superior numbers. When the XI Corps 
fell back, the Union line facing to the west was exposed to 
enemy fire from the flank and rear. Heth saw a chance to fin- 
ish the battle and asked Lee for permission to throw his 
troops at the Federal line. Lee agreed. Heth’s men joined the 
fray at 2:30 and quickly shattered the Union line along the 
crest of McPherson’s Ridge. The Federals held less than 1,000 
yards of their position, while men fired at point-blank range 
and grappled in close combat. Corporal 
Nathan Cooper of Pennsylvania later wrote 
his wife, “My gun got so hot I could scarcely 
hold to it. The bullets was thick as hail.” 

Company F of the 26th North Carolina 
lost all 91 officers and men in an 
attack against the 24th Michi- 
gan, and officers on both sides 
ordered their men to hold their 
positions or die trying. A stray 
bullet hit Heth in the head, but he 
was saved by newspaper he had 
stuffed into the brim of his new hat to 
make it fit better. When Pettigrew’s brigade 
outflanked the Union left, the Northern line 
collapsed unit by unit. The men had no 
choice but to fall back and regroup. Wound- 
ed soldiers clogged the streets of Gettysburg, 
hoping to reach shelter before Lee’s men caught 
up to them. 

While the Union forces fell back toward Ceme- 
tery Hill to Gettysburg’s south, the 24th Michi- 
gan engaged in a stubborn holding action at 
Seminary Ridge to give their comrades time to 
reach a new defensive line. On six different 
occasions at Seminary Ridge, the valiant Michi- 
ganders formed new battle lines and continued 
the fight. After a fourth color-bearer had been 
killed, the colonel ordered another man to jam 
the flag into the ground and stand next to it 
while the men battled on. The fifth color-bearer 
dropped dead before he could carry out the order. 

Two more men died trying to clutch the flag, and 
the colonel was wounded as he reached to retrieve 
the colors. “For seven or eight minutes ensued 
probably the most desperate fight ever waged 
between artillery and infantry at close range 
without a particle of cover on either side,” 
one soldier recalled of the combat at 
Seminary Ridge, “bullets hissing, hum- 


ming and whistling everywhere; cannon roaring; all crash on 
crash and peal on peal, smoke, dust, splinters, blood, wreck 
and carnage indescribable.” One Southern soldier drew so 
close to the Michigan men that he could hear their officers 
telling the men to hold their fire until ordered to shoot. When 
the officer shouted the order, the Union soldiers cut down 34 
of the 39 South Carolinians. 

Despite its noble defense of Seminary Ridge, the 24th 
Michigan eventually had to retreat and join their comrades 
filtering over to Cemetery Hill. Before reaching it, many 
Union men endured an agonizing retreat through Gettysburg 
and the nearby farmlands. Some had to charge through a 
gauntlet of fire, while others played cat-and-mouse with the 
pursuing Rebels in the streets of the town. Sergeant Edwin 
A. Gearhardt was running through a 
wheat field when he suddenly found 
himself between opposing forces 
firing at each other. He quickly 
dropped to the ground as bullets 
zipped close overhead, splintering 
the top half of the wheat stalks. A 
Northern surgeon said of the 
retreat, “Away went guns and 
knapsacks, and they fled for dear 
life, forming a funnel shaped tail, 
extending to the town. I did not see 
an officer attempt to rally or check 
them in their headlong retreat.” 

Retreating soldiers descended on 
Gettysburg from all sides, followed 
quickly by the Confederates. Fight- 
ing broke out on the streets, in alleys, 
aixJ in backyards of homes. Smoke 
from the gunfire so blanketed the streets that 
men had difficulty distinguishing friend from 
foe. One New York regiment double-quicked 
down a side street to avoid a Confederate 
outfit, only to find their way blocked by a 
dead end. They had to retrace their steps 
directly into enemy fire; hardly one-third 
survived. Brig. Gen. Alexander Schim- 
melfennig became separated from his 
men and leaped over a fence into a back- 
yard, where he hid behind a woodpile. 
^ ’on soldier who had captured Gen- 
eral Archer a few hours earlier 
was killed on the retreat. Others 
were embarrassed to have to flee 
for their lives along the same 

A Federal soldier of the 2nd Wisconsin 
Volunteers, part of the famous ‘^ron 
Brigade.” 
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With musket smoke filling the air, men of John Brockenbrough’s Virginia brigade launch an attack on Union forces at McPherson’s Farm. 


streets they had victoriously marched down the day before. 

By 4:30, most Union soldiers had fled Gettysburg and head- 
ed for the new defensive line being set up on Cemetery Hill, 
half a mile south of town. 

As night closed in on the opposing armies, Lee still held the 
advantage. The Union had lost 12,000 killed and wounded to 
the Confederates’ 8,000 casualties. Meade’s I Corps could 
field no more than one-quarter of its original 10,000 men, and 
a mere 69 men answered roll for the 2nd Wisconsin. Corporal 
Orson B. Curtis of the 24th Michigan lamented, “A sorrowful 
band, indeed, that night! Of the Twenty-fourth Michigan only 
ninety-nine men and three officers could be rallied to the flag, 
out of 496 who followed it into action that morning.” But the 
North held the high ground, and Hancock made the best of it. 
He had his 5,000 men throw up trenches around the hill and 
on the crest. With reinforcements not far away, Hancock con- 
sidered the outlook for the next day comparatively favorable. 

Behind the Confederate lines, Lee debated his next moves 
with his most trusted subordinate, Lt. Gen. James Longstreet. 
Longstreet argued that the Union defenses on Cemetery Hill 
were too formidable for an attack, and argued instead that 
Lee should head south to place his army between Meade and 
Washington. As he discussed strategy, Longstreet noticed that 
Lee appeared unusually tense, possibly over Stuart’s contin- 
ued absence. In any event, Lee disagreed with Longstreet and 


still favored attacking Cemetery Hill. “The enemy is there,” 
Lee said tersely, “and I am going to attack him there.” 
Longstreet was undeterred. “If he is there, it will be because 
he is anxious that we should attack him,” Longstreet cau- 
tioned, “a good reason, in my judgment, for not doing so.” 
Lee remained adamant — he would stay on the offensive. 

Troops on both sides welcomed the night. 

Meade arrived at Cemetery Hill in the early morning hours 
and met with his corps commanders. When he asked their 
opinion about the ground on which they stood, they 
answered that the hill offered a superb place for a defense. 
“I am glad to hear you say so,” mentioned Meade, “for it is 
too late to leave.” Some of his troops may well have wished 
they could leave — their sleep had been broken by the moans 
of the wounded caught between the lines. Maj. Gen. Carl 
Schurz, later wrote, “We of the Eleventh Corps, occupying 
the cemetery, lay down, wrapt in cloaks, with the troops 
among the grave stones. There was profound stillness in the 
graveyard, broken by no sound but the breathing of the men 
and here and there the tramp of a horse’s foot; and sullen 
rumblings mysteriously floating on the air from a distance 
all around.” The profound stillness had only a few more 
hours to last before it was interrupted by renewed blood- 
shed. □ 
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Confederate General Richard S. Ewell found it • •' ^ , 
“impracticable” to storm the high ground at Gettysburg 
as the first day’s fighting neared its end. ^ , 

\ It was a dubious decision at best 


T he afternoon shadows were lengthening on July 1, 
1863, AS the two generals in gray surveyed the high 
ground stretching before them. The prospect they pon- 
dered would weigh heavily on the outcome of the battle 
begun earlier that day at Gettysburg. 

Lieutenant General Richard Stoddert Ewell, the new com- 
mander of Robert E. Lee’s II Corps of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, had recently replaced the legendary Stonewall Jack- 
son, Lee’s vaunted “right arm,” after Jackson was acciden- 
tally shot dead by his own troops at Chancellorsville two 
months before. It was Ewell’s first appointment of such mag- 


nitude, and it would have a major impact on the outcome of 
the battle now raging across the southern Pennsylvania 
countryside. 

As daylight steadily ebbed, Ewell and Maj. Gen. Jubal 
Early, his most aggressive division commander, stood tem- 
porarily safe from the sights of Eederal sharpshooters at the 
edge of town. Before them rose a knob of high ground known 
locally as Cemetery Hill, distinguished now by more than the 
numerous headstones that dotted its slope and the tall, con- 
spicuous gatehouse that marked the entrance to the citizens’ 
graveyard. Cemetery Hill was alive with Eederal soldiers: 
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Confederate troops led by their faithful black labrador 
mascot, lay siege to Culp’s Hill on the morning of July 
3 in this painting by Peter F. Rothermel. 




riflemen taking defensive positions behind stone walls, 
artillerymen aligning cannons, and officers barking orders. 
Just to the east loomed another prominent feature, quiet for 
now — Culp’s Hill. A humpbacked prominence studded with 
boulders and oak trees, Culp’s Hill was a popular local picnic 
ground half a mile south of Gettysburg. 

With the death of Jackson, Ewell had inherited not only 
Jackson’s command but also his reputation as the foremost 
eccentric in the Army of Northern Virginia. Known affec- 
tionately to his troops as “Old Bald Head,” Ewell had been 
seriously wounded at the Battle of Groveton, Va., in August 


1862, when a Union bullet shattered his left kneecap, neces- 
sitating amputation of the leg. He was out of action for nine 
months, missing the major battles of Eredericksburg, Anti- 
etam, and Chancellor sville. When he returned to the II Corps, 
he still looked somewhat frail. On horseback, he had to be 
strapped into the saddle, and he needed crutches for walking. 
Raised in near poverty on his father’s farm, “Stony Lone- 
some,” near Manassas, Va., Ewell’s slight stature — he was 
barely five feet, eight inches tall — belied his penchant for lead- 
ing his troops from the front. An 1840 graduate of the Unit- 
ed States Military Academy at West Point, he spoke with a 
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lisp, but he was still fully capable of spewing obscenities right 
and left in the heat of battle. In private conversation, he was 
prone to whispering odd comments under his breath, and his 
persistent nervousness was well known throughout the ranks. 

This afternoon, Ewell had good reason to be nervous. 
When he arrived on the battlefield at in the company of divi- 
sion commander Maj. Gen. Robert Rodes, the Battle of Get- 
tysburg had already been under way for four hours. Savage 
fighting had resulted in heavy casualties, but neither side had 
been able to gain the upper hand. Hundreds of Confederates 
had been killed or captured while fighting from the cut of an 
unfinished railroad, while the Federals had suffered terribly 
trying to prevent their left flank from being turned. 

When they reached Oak Hill northwest of the town, Ewell 
and Rodes surveyed what appeared to be a golden opportu- 
nity to strike the exposed right flank of Federal units that 
appeared to have their hands full fighting along McPherson’s 
Ridge. 

“I could strike the force of the enemy with which General 
[A.P.] Hill’s troops were engaged upon the flank, and when- 


the Mummasburg Road and east to the Almshouse. Major 
General Abner Doubleday rushed more I Corps troops to 
counter Rodes’s threat to his right flank. 

In his haste, Rodes did not extend a skirmish line ahead of 
his advancing ranks. He also chose to engage the enemy ini- 
tially with the brigades of Colonel Edward O’Neal, who had 
no military experience prior to the outbreak of war, and Brig. 
Gen. Alfred Iverson, whose military career had advanced pri- 
marily through his political connections. It was a recipe for 
disaster. O’Neal and Iverson were supposed to have attacked 
side by side. Instead, O’Neal sent his brigade forward prema- 
turely, with only three of its five regiments in line. Rather 
than leading his troops into battle, he remained in the rear. 

From behind a stone wall concealed by the heavy woods, 
the 12th Massachusetts and the 88th and 90th Pennsylvania 
regiments poured a murderous fire into the ranks of O’Neal’s 
three surprised regiments, the 6th, 12th, and 26th Alabama. 
Without Iverson’s direct support on the right, O’Neal’s attack 
foundered and was driven back in less than half an hour with 
frightful losses. Almost 700 of his 1,688 men were killed. 



Left to right: Gen. Robert Rodes, Brig. Gen. Francis C. Barlow, Brig. Gen. John B. Gordon, and Brig. Gen. George S. Greene. 


ever we struck the enemy we could engage him with the 
advantage in ground,” Rodes later reported. The enemy, he 
said, “had no troops facing me at all.” 

The window of opportunity for Rodes, however, was short 
to say the least. The enemy troops Ewell observed were the 
lead elements of the XI Corps, which had been marching hard 
for Gettysburg all morning. Its commander, Maj. Gen. Oliver 
O. Howard, had actually arrived on the battlefield some time 
ahead of the infantry columns. Howard recognized the impor- 
tance of Cemetery Hill and placed the division of Brig. Gen. 
Adolph von Steinwehr there as a reserve. He then ordered the 
divisions of Maj. Gen. Carl Schurz and Brig. Gen. Francis Bar- 
low to link up with the I Corps and extend the Federal line to 
Oak Hill. 

The booming of Rodes’s artillery, which was already unlim- 
bered on Oak Hill, meant that Howard had to shift the posi- 
tions of Schurz’s and Barlow’s divisions to face north along 


wounded, or captured. 

Oblivious to the debacle which had befallen O’Neal, Iver- 
son sent his North Carolina brigade, which included the 5th, 
12th, 20th and 23rd regiments, across a field belonging to a 
farmer named John Forney. Some of Baxter’s men lay flat on 
the ground with their flags concealed, while others were firm- 
ly positioned behind the stone wall and an adjacent rail fence. 
As the Confederates closed to a distance of 90 yards or less, 
the Federals unleashed a devastating volley. Iverson, who had 
also decided to remain in the rear of his command, watched 
in horror. 

In an instant, over 500 Confederate soldiers were shot 
down. Nearly 90 percent of the 23rd North Carolina, 236 
men, had become casualties, while more than 300 of Iver- 
son’s troops were captured. In a quarter of an hour, Iverson’s 
brigade of 1,350 soldiers was shattered. When the survivors 
were gathered, their count was a pitiful 400 men. Sergeant 
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The gatehouse of the Evergreen Cemetery looms over the troops of Colonel Samuel Carroll as Confederates attack the high ground in the distance. 


H.C. Wall of the 23rd remembered bitterly: “Unwarned, 
unled as a brigade, we went to our doom. Deep and long 
must the desolate homes and orphan children of North Car- 
olina rue the rashness of that hour.” 

On the heels of the horror suffered by O’Neal and Iverson, 
two more of Rodes’s brigades, led by Brig. Gen. Junius Daniel 
and Brig. Gen. Stephen Dodson Ramseur, joined the fray. 
Daniel moved to the right in an attempt to support Iverson’s 
attack, but Iverson’s uncoordinated march had drifted too far 
to the left. The advance of Daniel’s brigade, the largest in 
Ewell’s corps at 2,100 strong, was impeded first by the unfin- 
ished railroad cut and then by the fire of the 149th Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment of Colonel Roy Stone’s brigade known as the 
Bucktails. These men were experienced hunters and affixed 
the tails of the deer they shot to their caps. 

Daniel’s North Carolina troops slugged it out with the 
Bucktails, hitting the Federal line three times. Both Stone and 
his successor, Lt. Col. Walton Dwight, were seriously wound- 
ed. A bullet passed through Daniel’s hat, about an inch above 
his head. The Bucktails held the line at the railroad cut but 
lost 67 percent of their fighting strength in the process. 

Ramseur’s brigade attacked the Federal right flank near the 
Mummasburg Road. 

The combined weight of the attacks by Daniel and Ram- 
seur began to steadily overwhelm the Federals on the right of 
I Corps. Finally, it became apparent that Brig. Gen. Gabriel 
Paul’s brigade was about to be flanked and must either with- 
draw or be decimated where it stood in the bend of the 
Union line. The 16th Maine Regiment served as the rear 
guard for Paul’s withdrawal and lost 232 of 298 men in a 
spirited defense. Rather than see their regimental colors cap- 
tured by the enemy, soldiers of the Maine regiment tore the 
flag to shreds. 


“I remember the still trees in the heat,” wrote Major Abner 
Smalls of the 16th Maine, “and the bullets whistling over us, 
and the stone wall bristling with muskets, and the line of our 
men, sweating and grimy, firing and loading, and firing again, 
and here a man suddenly lying still, and there another rising all 
bloody and cursing and staring for the surgeon.” 

With superior numbers in men and artillery beginning to 
tell, the situation was becoming desperate for the Union I 
Corps. The arrival of Jubal Early’s division in a cloud of dust 
on the Harrisburg Road hastened the Federal collapse. As at 
Chancellorsville, it was to be the XI Corps that gave way first. 

Barlow had occupied a small hill called Blochner’s Knoll on 
the Union right in order to anchor his position and to threat- 
en the last brigade of Rodes’s division, the Georgians of Brig. 
Gen. George Doles, to go into action. However, in occupying 
the hill, Barlow had advanced ahead of the remainder of the 
XI Corps line near the Almshouse. Brigadier General Alexan- 
der Schimmelfennig moved forward to close the gap, and 
Doles was confronted by both Union divisions, a force more 
than four times his own strength. 

Just as Doles was about to be swallowed up by Barlow and 
Schimmelfennig, Early arrived at precisely the moment he was 
needed most. Brigadier General John Gordon’s brigade of 
Georgians formed in line of battle on Early’s right, waded 
Rock Creek, and bowled into Barlow head-on. Two more of 
Early’s brigades. Brig. Gen. Harry Hays’s Louisiana Tigers and 
the North Carolinians of Colonel Isaac Avery, fell on Barlow’s 
exposed right flank. Hardly firing a shot in its own defense, 
Barlow’s division collapsed and fled toward the town. 

As he spurred his black charger after the retreating Feder- 
als, Gordon happened across the critically wounded Barlow, 
who had taken a bullet in the chest. When Gordon asked his 
name, Barlow replied and requested that the Confederate 
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Lieutenant Bayard Wilkenson directs the fire of Battery G, 4th U.S. 
Artillery, at Barlow’s Knoll. Despite his efforts, Bayard would not see the 
battle out. 


deliver a message to his wife that he had been thinking of her 
as his life ebbed away. Gordon gave the wounded man some 
water and had him moved to an area of shade before con- 
tinuing his pursuit of the retreating enemy. Barlow survived, 
but each man thought the other had died at Gettysburg until 
a chance meeting in Washington, D.C., years after the war. 

Young Lieutenant Bayard Wilkeson, only 19 years of age, 
coolly directed the fire of Battery G, 4th U.S. Artillery, as the 
fighting swirled around Barlow’s Knoll. Wilkeson became one 
of 18 casualties suffered by the battery when a shell mangled 
his right leg. The lieutenant applied a tourniquet and ampu- 
tated the shattered limb with his own pocketknife. He died 
later that evening. The lieutenant’s father, Samuel Wilkeson, 
was a correspondent for the New York Times, When he wrote 
of the battle three days later, the father could not contain his 
grief: “Who can write the history of a battle whose eyes are 
immovably fastened upon a central figure of transcendingly 
absorbent interest — the dead body of an oldest born son, 
crushed by a shell in a position where a battery should never 
have been sent, and abandoned to death in a building where 
surgeons dared not to stay.” 

One after another, units of the Federal XI Corps began to 
crumble. Howard rushed a brigade of Steinwehr’s division 
under Brig. Gen. Charles Coster and a brigade of cavalry 
under Colonel Thomas Devin forward from Cemetery Hill 
in an attempt to stem the tide of gray and butternut. “The 
pressure soon became so great and the fire of the enemy so 
hot and deadly that it was evident our brigade and in fact 
the division could not long hold its ground,” reported 
Colonel Andrew Harris of the 75th Ohio, which along with 
the 17th Connecticut absorbed a sledgehammer blow from 
Gordon’s attack on the right while also trying to fend off the 
advance of Doles in their front. 


The unhinging of XI Corps left the right flank of the I Corps 
positions exposed to further attacks by Ewell’s troops, while 
Hill’s corps also pressed the depleted Federal ranks relentlessly. 
After several minutes of hand to hand fighting with the 26th 
North Carolina, the 24th Michigan of the Iron Brigade finally 
broke and headed toward Seminary Ridge from its advanced 
position on McPherson’s Ridge. 

Within minutes, Maj. Gen. Dorsey Pender’s division was 
joined by the brigades of Daniel and Ramseur and the rem- 
nants of O’Neal’s ill-fated Alabama regiments in a fierce 
assault against the patchwork Union line on Seminary Ridge. 
The woefully thinned I Corps ranks had little time to consoli- 
date a cohesive defense, and there were no additional reserves 
to commit. Union artillery stalled the Rebel attack momentar- 
ily, but retreat was inevitable. 

A member of Battery B, 4th U.S. Artillery remembered, 
“Men reeling and falling, splinters flying from wheels and 
axles where bullets hit; in rear horses tearing and plunging, 
mad with wounds or terror; drivers yelling, shells bursting, 
shots shrieking overhead, howling about our ears or throw- 
ing up great clouds of dust where they struck; the musketry 
crashing on three sides of us; bullets hissing, humming and 
whistling everywhere. Smoke, dust, splinters, blood, wreck 
and carnage indescribable.” 

At long last, the I Corps line disintegrated. Soldiers began 
streaming back through the streets of Gettysburg without 
regard to formation. Some became mixed up with troops of 
the XI Corps in the scramble. Others skirted the town to the 
southeast and reached Cemetery Hill. The Confederate pur- 
suit was heated for a little while as bands of Confederates 
roamed through the town and sharpshooters took aim from 
windows and doorways. Some of the Union soldiers made 
good their escape; hundreds more were captured. Schim- 
melfennig remained hidden in Gettysburg for three days, 
accepting food and water from a sympathetic family. 

The fighting at McPherson’s and Seminary Ridges had been 
frightful. The 24th Michigan had lost nearly 400 of its 500- 
man complement, and three quarters of the 26th North Car- 
olina’s troops, nearly 600 men, were killed, wounded, or cap- 
tured. Hill’s corps, bloodied and winded, could not follow up 
its advantage, although the reserve division of Maj. Gen. 
Richard Anderson remained undeployed. Any follow-up 
against the reeling Federals would have to come from Ewell. 
Confederate commander Robert E. Lee, watching the Union 
retreat, concluded that Cemetery Hill was the key to the Union 
position and dispatched a somewhat cryptic verbal order to 
Ewell via his aide. Major Walter Taylor. It was necessary to 
“press those people” in order to take possession of the heights, 
Lee advised, recommending that Ewell do so “if practicable.” 

Shortly before 4 pm, Ewell was riding toward Early’s position 
to observe the fighting around Barlow’s Knoll when a shell 
fragment killed his horse and sent him tumbling to the ground. 
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Brig. Gen. Harry Hays’s hard-fighting Louisiana Tigers attack a battery of the Union XI Corps on Cemetery Hill as darkness falls on July 2. 


Unfazed, he found another mount and rode into the Gettysburg 
town square with Gordon at approximately 5 PM. There he 
found Early. The two generals realized that an attack on Ceme- 
tery Hill would be a dangerous undertaking. A large body of 
soldiers could not navigate Gettysburg’s narrow streets easily, 
so some maneuvering would be necessary. Getting the scattered 
Confederate units reorganized would also take some doing. 
Surely, the rest of the Army of the Potomac was on the move 
toward the fighting. There were no favorable locations to posi- 
tion Confederate artillery to fire against the hill in support of 
an attack — and evening was fast approaching. 

Although both Early and Rodes had been engaged previ- 
ously, they favored an immediate attack on Cemetery Hill if 
they could count on support from A.P. Hill or Lt. Gen. James 
Longstreet’s I Corps on their right. Rereading Lee’s rather 
vague order, Ewell hesitated. Lee, responding to Ewell’s 
inquiry for support, sent back a message that none would be 
forthcoming from either Longstreet, whose corps would not 
be on the field for some time, or Hill’s corps, which was 
already fatigued and rounding up large numbers of prisoners. 

Complicating matters, Maj. Gen. Ed “Allegheny” John- 
son’s division had been slowed by one of Hill’s wagon trains 
and would not arrive before nightfall, and an erroneous 
report stated that fresh Union troops were coming from the 
north. Early sent Gordon’s brigade to determine the extent of 
the threat, further weakening the force available to assault 
Cemetery Hill. 

Time was slipping away from Ewell, while Lee watched 


impatiently for signs of a renewed attack. Without specific 
orders, Ewell had somehow quelled his decisiveness of the 
previous hours. Still, there might be another card to play. 
Less than 1,000 yards east of Cemetery Hill rose Culp’s Hill, 
which, if taken, could dominate the present Union position. 
Either Johnson’s division or Early’s two brigades might 
occupy Culp’s Hill with relative ease. Unknown to the Con- 
federates, only the battered remnants of the Iron Brigade 
remained there late that afternoon. 

Early’s enthusiasm was clearly flagging, but when asked if 
he could take Culp’s Hill, he replied, “If you do not go up 
there tonight, it will cost you 10,000 men to get up there 
tomorrow.” Ewell had only to exercise the authority of his 
command to set the advance in motion. Instead, he allowed 
Early to bivouac and left orders for Johnson to move his divi- 
sion onto Culp’s Hill when it arrived. By the time Johnson 
sent skirmishers up the slope of Culp’s Hill, the 7th Indiana 
Regiment had arrived to reinforce the Iron Brigade, and the 
effort was abandoned. Reinforcements from at least three 
additional corps of the Army of the Potomac had also begun 
to take up positions on Cemetery Ridge. 

Sensing the consequences of indecision, even junior officers 
were aware that the chance to capture Culp’s Hill was evap- 
orating. One South Carolina lieutenant lamented the absence 
of Stonewall Jackson. “Our generals should have advanced 
immediately on that hill,” he wrote. “It could have been 
taken then with comparatively little loss and would have 
deprived the enemy of that immense advantage of position 
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which afterward was the cause of his success.” 

At the age of 81, a full 20 years after the Battle of Gettys- 
burg, former Maj. Gen. Isaac Trimble, who had been tem- 
porarily serving as an aide to Ewell, remembered urging him 
initially to attack Cemetery Hill saying, “General, don’t you 
intend to pursue our sweep and push the enemy vigorously?” 
Then, he prodded Ewell to take Culp’s Hill. “You should 
send a brigade with artillery to take possession of that hill,” 
Trimble advised. “Give me a division, and I will engage to 
take that hill.” When Ewell declined, Trimble persisted, 
“Give me a brigade, and I will do it.” Einally, the old man 
sputtered, “Give me a good regiment, and I will take that 
hill.” Ewell had finally had enough. “When I need advice 
from a junior officer I generally ask for it,” he said caustical- 
ly. In disgust, Trimble threw his sword to the ground and 
stalked away. 

In the darkness, the ringing of Eederal axes on Culp’s Hill 
meant that the position was being fortified. The day’s fight- 
ing was done. 

The next morning. Brig. Gen. John Geary’s XII Corps divi- 
sion moved into place on Culp’s Hill. Veteran soldiers to a 
man, Geary’s troops hastily erected a long line of breastworks 
along the crest of the hill. A marshy meadow bordered the hill 
on the southeast, and a stone wall ran from Rock Creek on 
the east to the saddle of Culp’s Hill. On the northwest, a 
cleared field adjoined the meadow at Spangler’s Spring, a 
popular picnic ground for Gettysburg residents. It would be 
no picnic for the attacking Southern troops. 

Lee, who wanted Ewell to attack Culp’s Hill and Cemetery 
Hill at daybreak, reluctantly postponed the assault until 4 PM. 
Eurther delays arose, pushing back the attack another three 
hours. Meanwhile, Ewell’s soldiers grew bored and restless, 
rummaging about for food and milk at nearby farms. Einal- 


ly, at 7 PM, Johnson gave the order to advance. Brigadier Gen- 
eral John M. Jones’s brigade spearheaded the attack by fol- 
lowing a rail fence bordering the eastern edge of the woods at 
the base of the hill. The Confederates waded across chest- 
deep Rock Creek and slogged on toward Culp’s Hill. Union 
artillery rained down shells on the advancing Rebels, but did 
little damage. Hard behind Jones’s men came the brigades of 
Brig. Gen. George H. “Maryland” Steuart and Colonel Jesse 
M. Williams. As they approached Culp’s Hill, the double line 
of troops funneled through a narrow opening between small- 
er knobs on the south. Among the boulder-strewn terrain, 
officers had to dismount and lead their men forward on foot. 
“All was confusion and disorder,” Captain Thomas R. Buck- 
ner of the 44th Virginia remembered later. 

In the deepening twilight, red and orange muzzle flashes 
split the gloom. Williams’s men halted 100 yards below the 
enemy breastworks. They would not advance any farther — 
no one could see where he was going. Steuart’s troops, on the 
left, had an easier time, passing through a cornfield, across 
the creek, and up the eastern slope of Culp’s Hill. Unknown 
to the Confederates, the hill had been systematically stripped 
of its defenders as other areas of the Union line were subject- 
ed to heavy attacks on the second day of the battle. Only one 
Northern brigade, under 62-year-old Brig. Gen. George S. 
Greene, remained in place to hold the high ground. 

Although one of the oldest generals on the field, the Rhode 
Island-born Greene handled his men superbly, rotating them 
in and out of their trenches and keeping up a pulverizing fire. 
(After the battle, it was estimated that the Union defenders on 
Culp’s Hill had fired some 277,000 rounds of ammunition, 
killing many of the oak trees ringing the old picnic ground.) 
Greene, a West Point graduate himself, had been a civil engi- 
neer after leaving the peacetime army. He had a sharp eye for 
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terrain acquired during years of constructing railroads, reser- 
voirs and aqueducts. Moreover, he had a New Englander’s 
typical stubbornness. A subordinate described him admiringly 
as “a grim old fighter.” He would not give up the hill easily. 

During the night, while Steuart’s men occupied some aban- 
doned Union breastworks on the lower slope of Culp’s Hill, 
they heard a low rumble of wagon wheels on the Baltimore 
Pike, 600 yards away. Johnson, putting his ear to the ground, 
announced that the noise “would indicate the enemy is 
retreating.” He was wrong. Instead of retreating, two more 
Union brigades from Geary’s division were tramping up the 
opposite side of the hill to reinforce Greene’s vastly out- 
numbered men. Worse yet, from the Confederate standpoint, 
several enemy batteries were brought up, ready to erupt at 
dawn and, in the words of Union Brig. Gen. Alpheus S. Wil- 
iams, “shell hell out of them.” 

At daybreak on July 3, the woods exploded. “The whole 
hillside seemed enveloped in a blaze,” Confederate Major 
William Goldsborough recalled, “and the balls could be heard 
to strike the breastworks like hailstones upon the rooftops.” 
When the cannonfire subsided, the Southerners leapt forward 
with a shout. Goldsborough, commanding the 1st Maryland 
Battalion, led his men into the boulders at the base of the hill- 
side. There he encountered North Carolina Major William M. 
Parsley, who had taken cover behind a large rock. Goldsbor- 
ough asked him if he had suffered casualties. “Very much 
indeed,” Parsley replied. “I have but thirteen men left.” 


Another Union bullet whizzed through the air and struck 
something with a loud thump. “And now I have but twelve,” 
Parsley added somewhat unnecessarily. A moment later, 
Goldsborough was hit in the forehead by a spent bullet. 
Dazed, he continued to lead his men forward. 

For the next three hours, the fighting continued, with nei- 
ther side able to gain an advantage. At one point, a black 
Labrador retriever burst from the Confederate lines and 
dashed straight for the Federals. Union Brig. Gen. Thomas 
Kane watched, fascinated, as the dog paused between the 
two combatants, balancing on three legs and looking about 
“as though looking for a dead master, or seeking on which 
side he might find an explanation of the tragedy he wit- 
nessed.” Shot down by less sympathetic bluecoats, the dog 
“was perfectly riddled” by Minie bullets. Kane ordered the 
animal buried with full military honors, as “the only Christ- 
ian-minded being on either side” that day. 

Finally, having gotten word that a planned attack by 
Longstreet’s corps had been postponed until later that 
afternoon, Ewell called off the piecemeal assaults on Culp’s 
Hill. (He had already judged Cemetery Hill too well-forti- 
fied to attempt to capture.) The Confederates had suffered 
roughly 2,100 casualties, the defending Federals about half 
that number. Early’s prediction two days before that it 
would take Ewell 10,000 men to take Culp’s Hill had nei- 
ther been proved nor disproved. In the end, Ewell had not 
taken the hill at any cost. □ 


Taking cover in the terrain of Culp’s Hill, Confederate soldiers of Colonel Jesse M. Williams trade potshots with members of the 60th and 102nd New 
York. The final assault on Culp’s Hill would come the morning of July 3, before Pickett’s charge. 
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HE AFTERNOON OF JULY 2, 1863 was hot and cloud- 
less.Tens of thousands of soldiers in blue and gray had 
spent the morning in the humid, uncomfortable heat, 
maneuvering for position and occasionally exchang- 
ing shots as they eyed one another with resolution. For 
more than a day, portions of the two armies had ferociously 
grappled with one another in and around the small but 
strategically situated Pennsylvania town of Gettysburg. 

Up to this hour the battle had gone in favor of the Con- 
federates, whose superior numbers had pushed two Union 
corps back through the town and onto a ridge and several 
hillsthat lay to the southeastThe victorious Rebels had not 
pressed their advantage, though, and by the preceding 


evening, U.S. Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock had man- 
aged to establish a solid line of defense on Cemetery Hill 
with Union reinforcements. 

Union Army commander Maj. Gen. George G. Meade had 
arrived onthefieldtoo lateto witnessthefighting. But after 
a quick survey of the field he readily agreed with his subor- 
dinate generals that Cemetery Hill and neighboring Culp’s 
Hill were suited for a defensive battle should Lee wish to 
continue his attack the following day. 

Standing alone, however, this high ground was insuffi- 
cient to guarantee a satisfactory outcome for the Union. To 
the left of Cemetery Hill, a low-lying ridge ran south through 
relatively open country along theTaneytown Road toward 






Colonel Augustus Van Horne Ellis commands his 124th 
New York as the fighting grows desperate. He would 
later lead a charge that would stifle the Confederate 
advance, but at the cost of his own life. 
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two more hills known locally as the Round Tops. Meade 
decided that his III Corps, led by Maj. Gen. Daniel Sickles, was 
best suited to protect this vulnerable flank from attack. 
Although Sickles’ corps was among the smallest, it was the 
obvious choice for the job, because his men had spent the pre- 
vious night encamped nearby after having made a forced march 
from Emmitsburg, Md., on muddy and almost impassable 
roads. Later in the morning, Meade ordered V Corps to occupy 
a position in support of Sickles near the Round Tops. 

Sickles followed Meade’s instructions, placing his two divi- 
sions adjacent to Hancock’s II Corps along Cemetery Ridge. 
Around noon, however, worrisome news arrived from units 
Sickles had dispatched to reconnoiter the territory in front of 
his position. Confederate troops in large numbers were 
reportedly moving to occupy some high ground in the vicin- 
ity of the Wentz and Rose farms near the Emmitsburg Road. 
Should this area fall into Rebel hands. Sickles would be at a 


Run lay the heavily wooded slopes of Round Top, also called 
Sugar Loaf Hill, whose rocky crest was almost a half-mile from 
the creek. Adjacent to this hill and lying to the rear of Houck’s 
Ridge was a smaller, rock-strewn hill called Little Round Top 
which had recently been cleared of timber. Sickles had insuffi- 
cient men to cover the hills in this sector, leaving the far left of 
the Union line vulnerable to attack. 

The battle for this portion of the field began shortly after the 
arrival of approximately 1,500 Yankees from the 2nd Brigade 
of Birney’s Division under the able and experienced command 
of Brig. Gen. J.H. Hobart Ward. The 40-year- old Ward was a 
native of New York City and came from a family of soldiers — 
his grandfather had served in the American Revolution and his 
father in the Mexican War. Ward himself had enlisted in the 7th 
Regiment of the U.S. Army at age 18, rising to the rank of 
sergeant major in just four years. He, too, served in the Mex- 
ican War, receiving wounds at Monterrey and again at Vera 



disadvantage, because his troops — even on what was left of 
the declining Cemetery Ridge — would be exposed to plung- 
ing fire. 

Sending word to Meade of his intentions. Sickles ordered his 
two divisions approximately one mile forward of Cemetery 
Ridge. Marching out with full colors flying and brigade bands 
playing. Sickles positioned Brig. Gen. Andrew A. Humphrey’s 
2nd Division facing west along the Emmitsburg Road for about 
a half-mile stretch. Major General David B. Birney’s 1st Divi- 
sion continued this line by curving back to the south at a right 
angle at the Wentz farm peach orchard for another half-mile. 

On the far left flank of Sickles’s line was a rise of mostly 
barren, rock-strewn ground known as Houck’s Ridge. To the 
south and running almost perpendicular to the ridge was a 
stream called Plum Run. It meandered through a gully of large 
boulders overgrown with vines and bushes. This area was 
called Devil’s Den or Devil’s Cave by locals, being named after 
a large rattlesnake known as the “Devil” that had occupied it 
in the early days of pioneer settlement. On the far side of Plum 


Cruz where he was also captured. After the war, he served as 
Commissary General of New York. When the call to arms 
came in 1861, he recruited the 38th New York Volunteers and 
served as the regiment’s colonel until earning a promotion to 
command of the 2nd Brigade in the fall of 1862. 

Ward’s Brigade comprised eight regiments — most of whom 
had seen hard service over the previous year in the battles of 
the Peninsula, Second Bull Run, Lredericksburg, and most 
recently Chancellorsville. This was attested by the fact that vir- 
tually all of them counted fewer than 250 men in their ranks, 
and several had less than 200. The core of Ward’s brigade con- 
sisted of four old veteran regiments: the 20th Indiana, the 3rd 
and 4th Maine, and 99th Pennsylvania. A few months earlier, 
they had been joined by the 86th and 124th New York of Brig. 
Gen. Amiel Whipple’s now defunct 3rd Division. Although less 
experienced, both had seen heavy action at Chancellorsville. All 
proudly wore the symbol of the red diamond on their forage 
caps, known affectionately by the 1st Division as the “Kearny 
patch” after their commander Maj. Gen. Phillip Kearny, killed 
leading his men at Second Bull Run. 
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ABOVE: The attack on the Federal left flank ran over ground that was both open and forested, as 
well as being ripe with depressions, heights, and mammoth boulders. OPPOSITE: (left to right) 
Brig. Gen. Henry Hunt, Colonel William C. Oates, Colonel Augustus Van Horne Ellis, Brig. Gen. 
Evander M. Law, and Brig. Gen. Hobart Ward. 


Ward also had under his command the 
1st and 2nd U.S. Sharpshooters. These 
were elite units of expert marksmen 
dressed in dark green uniforms who 
often served on detached duty. In fact, on 
July 2, both the 1st U.S. Sharpshooters 
and the 3rd Maine operated indepen- 
dently of Ward under Colonel Hiram 
Berdan. They spent the early afternoon 
of July 2 engaged in skirmish duty near 
the center of III Corps’ position. 

Ward’s brigade arrived at the ridge at 
about 3:30 pm and was formed up into 
battle order. Ward sent out the 2nd U.S. 

Sharpshooters under Major Homer R. 

Stoughton as skirmishers about a half- 
mile ahead. He then deployed four of his 
regiments over a space of about 450 
yards along the crest of the ridge. Lined 
up shoulder to shoulder was the 20th 
Indiana on the right, followed by the 86th 
New York, 99th Pennsylvania, and 124th 
New York, which was situated just above 
Devil’s Den. Much of the brigade was 
positioned in woods. The only exception 
was the 124th New York and an adjacent 
company of the 86th New York, which 
were completely out in the open. Off to 
the right, separated by a gap of about 250 
yards, lay Colonel Philip de Trobriand’s 
3rd Brigade. It was formed up along a 
stone wall and in some woods with its 
rear lying at the edge of a large wheat 
field. No efforts were made to construct 
breastworks by any of these men. 

Soon thereafter. Ward’s men were 
joined by Captain James E. Smith’s 4th 
New York Battery, which was sent to 
support Birney’s defense of this position. 

Smith quickly sized up the situation and 
decided to place four of his six 10-pound 
Parrot rifles on the left side of Ward’s Brigade in the exposed 
area at the top of the ridge. Another section of two cannon 
along with the battery’s caissons and horses were sent 150 
yards farther south and to the rear in the Plum Run valley to 
cover the left flank. It was difficult work, because the rocky 
slopes were steep, and the ridgeline contained little in the way 
of flat ground suitable for placing cannon. As these guns were 
being moved into position, the first shots from Confederate 
cannon located a half-mile distant began to fall along the ridge. 

Seeing the logic of Smith’s decision to cover the Devil’s Den 
flank. Ward sent off nine of the 10 companies of the 4th Maine 


under Colonel Elijah Walker to bolster Smith’s two detached 
guns. Picking their way down into the low marshy swale, these 
men formed a rough line in the midst of the boulders located 
on the northern rim of Devil’s Den that stretched across to the 
far side of Plum Run. Wary of surprises. Walker then sent a 
company of skirmishers forward (south) into the valley, while 
another squad was deployed to the left on the lower slopes of 
Round Top. 

Smith soon rode up to Walker and pleaded with him to 
remove his men to the far side of Devil’s Den and form them 
in the woods at the base of Round Top. He argued that he 
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Benning and Robertson’s men press on 
Ward’s defenders along Houck’s Ridge in this 
sketch by combat artist Albert Waud. 
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could take care of his own front well enough with two guns, 
but feared that their flank would be turned if the Rebels con- 
trolled this strategic point. Walker did not comply, a decision 
he would soon regret. 

Less than a mile away, the first troops of Maj. Gen. John B. 
Hood’s division of Lt. Gen. James Longstreet’s Corps began 
stepping out from Seminary Ridge. Others would soon follow 
all along Longstreet’s front, which stretched a mile and a half 
toward the direction of the town of Gettysburg. Seeing the 
advance pickets of Hood’s troops off in the distance. Smith 
immediately ordered his four cannon on the ridge to shift their 
fire toward the ominous ranks of gray. At this distance, case 
shot was used when enemy lines were observed in the open, 
and solid shot when they were seen moving through trees. Sev- 
eral Confederate batteries, including Captain Alexander 
Latham’s and Captain James Reilly’s, kept up a sharp return 
fire from a position just to the rear of the assaulting Rebel lines. 

Brigadier General Henry Hunt, Meade’s chief of artillery, 
appeared at this time in the midst of the 4th New York 
artillerymen, and conferred with Smith among the exploding 
shells around them. While effective at long range, it was evi- 
dent that Smith’s battery would be unable to depress their 
muzzles far enough to sweep much of the steep slope to their 
front, and Hunt believed the position untenable. Seeing that 
the artillery was already engaged, though, he saw no point in 
ordering Smith off the ridge. Confederate shots landed to the 
rear of the ridge in the midst of a cattle herd, causing a stam- 
pede that nearly crushed Hunt as he moved to the rear. 

Although Hood’s advancing lines took casualties all along 


their path of assault — Hood, too, was severely wounded — the 
artillery fire did little to deter the momentum of the attack. 
More destructive was the accurate skirmish fire from 
Stoughton’s sharpshooters, which forced at least one regiment 
in the Rebel line to break three times and run to the rear. Once 
the Rebel forces passed through this fire in the open fields of 
the Timbers and Rose farms, however, they benefited from 
cover provided by the reverse slope of a slight hill and woods 
about 200 yards in front of the main Federal position. 

The first Confederate troops to appear in front of Ward’s 
main line were the 3rd Arkansas and 1st Texas regiments of 
Brig. Gen. Jerome Robertson’s brigade. They came into view 
formed up in columns yelling and shouting at the edge of a tri- 
angular-shaped field that came to a point just below the crest 
of the ridge. Pushing back Ward’s skirmishers from the 99th 
Pennsylvania, they received a withering volley at 200 yards 
from the well-prepared ranks of blue lining the top of the ridge. 
This caused the gray ranks to pull back and retreat down the 
rocky slope while the Yankees quickly reloaded their weapons. 
Another assault was made back up the hill less than 15 min- 
utes later, this time more deliberately as the Confederates made 
better use of the stone walls and rocky outcroppings for pro- 
tection. They were also given the assistance of two more regi- 
ments that appeared on their right. These were the 44th and 
48th Alabama, which were part of Brig. Gen. Evander Law’s 
brigade that was heading toward the wooded slopes of the 
Round Top. 

About this time. Colonel William Perry of the 44th Alabama 
was instructed by Law to aim his regiment for Smith’s Battery 
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with the intention of capturing it. Unfor- 
tunately for these Confederates, their 
assignment would be full of danger. Work- 
ing their way with some effort through the 
rocks and boulders of Devil’s Den, the 44th 
Alabama was hit without warning by a 
well-aimed canister charge from the two 
4th New York guns, joined by several vol- 
leys from the concealed skirmishers of 
Walker’s 4th Maine. 

As the 44th pulled back to regroup, skir- 
mishers from the 2nd U.S. Sharpshooters 
appeared among Walker’s men farther up 
the creek. Forced to withdraw due to low 
ammunition, they warned the men of the 
4th Maine that they were being outflanked 
by more Rebels coming down through the 
woods of Round Top. Hardly had this 
warning been given when advance ele- 
ments of the 48th Alabama came into 
view. The officers of the 4th Maine imme- 
diately refused the left flank of their line to 
meet this new threat and opened up on the 
approaching enemy. Volleys were 
exchanged at 20 paces. Although the por- 
tion of the 48th that was in the Plum Run 
gully pulled back quickly, those men who 
were better concealed on the slopes of 
Round Top remained, causing heavy losses 
among the 4th Maine. As the blue and 
gray ranks mixed together. Smith’s two 
cannon located to the rear had to cease 
their fire in order not to hit Union soldiers 
in their fire zone. 

Up until this time, the Federal line on 

Houck’s Ridge had held firm against all that Hood could throw 
at it. After the second assault was repulsed. Ward even pushed 
the 270 men of the 86th New York forward about 50 yards to 
a stone wall to maintain a harassing fire on his opponent. Even 
so, the pressure on Ward’s front and left flank increased as 
additional units from Hood’s other brigades were sent in to 
support the attack. Concerned about his left. Ward shifted the 
99th Pennsylvania off the ridge and sent them down into 
Devil’s Den to bolster the 4th Maine. This left the 20th Indi- 
ana alone to fend off attacks on the far right of Ward’s Brigade. 
To compensate, Lt. Col. William Taylor formed Companies B 
and H of his regiment into a skirmish line that reached back 
into the woods. 

Meanwhile, word was sent back to the rear that Ward’s 
brigade was running low on ammunition. The situation was 
looking grim all along the 1st Division line, as division com- 
mander Birney was well aware. Seeking to compensate, he 


began to dispatch regiments from one brigade front to 
another to hold his line intact. He reported later that “my thin 
line swayed to and fro during the fight, and my regiments 
were moved constantly on the double-quick from one part of 
the line to the other, to re-enforce assailed points.” 

On the ridge, the men of the 4th New York Battery kept up 
a rapid fire that soon exhausted their supply of canister and 
case shot. Undeterred, Smith ordered his gunners to use shell 
as well as solid shot to maintain the pressure on the surging 
enemy line down below, even going so far as to order them not 
to waste time sponging the guns — a desperate measure that 
endangered the men working the cannon. By this time, the 
Confederates had advanced to within only 20 to 30 yards of 
the thin Federal line on the crest of the ridge. It looked as 
though Hunt’s prediction was about to come true. 

It was at this desperate moment that the commander of the 
124th New York decided to turn the tables with a bold and 
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risky move. Sensing that his line was vulnerable to the supe- 
rior numbers of the enemy working their way up the slope, 
Col. Augustus Van Horne Ellis mounted his gray horse and 
ordered his small regiment of just over 200 men to fix bayo- 
nets and follow him in a countercharge down the hill. The 
“Orange Blossoms,” as the regiment from Orange County, 
NY, was known, stood up in unison, let out a cheer, and faith- 
fully followed their young colonel down through the lines of 
Confederates. This impetuous action broke the momentum 
of the Rebel attack, sending Southerners scurrying down into 
the protection of the rocks and woods at the base of the ridge 
to elude capture. 

The impetus of the 124th New York charge would not last 
long. Joined now by reinforcements from the 15th Georgia of 
Brig. Gen. Henry A. Benning’s brigade, Robertson’s Brigade of 
Texans quickly turned and began to fire into the ranks of the 
intrepid New Yorkers. The New York regiment came to a halt 
at the base of the ridge, where about a quarter of its number 
fell, along with Ellis and his major, James Cromwell, both of 
whom were knocked off their horses and killed. Eacing immi- 
nent capture, the remainder of the 124th New York gathered 
many of their wounded and slowly fell back to the crest of the 
corpse-strewn slope. Although it could not stem the entire 
assault, the New Yorkers’ counterattack compelled the Con- 
federates to sort out their lines before renewing their attack. 

Within the hour, all three brigades commanded by Robertson, 
Law, and Benning were in position to launch a more concen- 
trated assault back up the slope. Now supported by several of 
Anderson’s Georgia regiments that had worked their way 
through the Rose Woods, this last charge finally broke through 
to the top of the ridge. In actuality, there was little real fighting 
during this phase of the Houck’s Ridge battle, because Ward had 
ordered his exhausted brigade — most of whom were out of 
ammunition — to retreat behind the ridge in the direction of the 
Wheatfield. Cheers rang out among Hood’s men as they tri- 
umphantly reached their objective, which included Smith’s three 
Parrot rifles (one had been damaged and removed earlier). 

Meanwhile, down along Plum Run, Benning ordered the 
2nd and 15th Georgia into Devil’s Den while another of his 
regiments, the 17th Georgia, joined with the Texans in the 
final assault up Houck’s Ridge. These men moved forward 
at a run and overwhelmed the Eederals’ advance line, cap- 
turing about 40 men who had been occupying positions 
among the large boulders. Unaware that he was outnum- 
bered, Colonel Walker of the 4th Maine responded to the 
Confederate advance by ordering his men to fix bayonets 
and counter charge. Joining in this effort. Major John Moore 
of the 99th Pennsylvania ordered his men to attack, shout- 
ing, “Eor Pennsylvania and our homes!” 

The counterattack was surprisingly brief. Scattered elements 
of several Confederate regiments at the top of the ridge were 
hit unawares and quickly pulled back down the hill, tem- 


porarily abandoning the three cannon they had just claimed. 
The triumphant Eederals did not remain long themselves. Eind- 
ing the ridge was no longer a part of the Yankee line, they too 
were withdrawn to the rear. The cost was heavy though: Each 
regiment had lost many of their number, including Colonel 
Walker and his major, Ebenezer Whitcomb. In spite of severe 
wounds, however. Walker refused to leave and stayed with his 
men until they fell back. As they retreated. Sergeant Henry O. 
Ripley — the last survivor of the 4th Maine color guard — defi- 
antly waved his flag in the face of the enemy. A total of 31 new 
bullet holes were later counted in its folds. 

Still the see-saw fight was not over. The men of the 40th New 
York had arrived, having been ordered away from de Tro- 
briand’s Brigade rather belatedly to provide support for the 
depleted 4th Maine near Plum Run. This regiment from New 
York City was known as the “Mozart Regiment” because it 
had been sponsored by the Mozart Hall Committee, a part of 
the city’s Democratic machine. Unaware of the Union intention 
to abandon Houck’s Ridge, Colonel Thomas W. Egan formed 
his men just up from Plum Run and ordered them forward to 
plug the gap that had been left by the Maine and Pennsylva- 
nia regiments. As they moved forward into Devil’s Den, they 
ran headlong into the ranks of the 17th and 2nd Georgia, 
which were cautiously advancing through the gully amid the 
destructive fire from Smith’s two remaining guns. The Rebels 
fell back behind the large boulders along Plum Run to take 
cover, and then opened fire. They had assistance from several 
companies of the 48th Alabama, which were still positioned 
behind rocks and trees on the lower slopes of Round Top. 

A short and vicious fight ensued, with repeated attempts by 
the 40th New York to dislodge the Confederates. There was 
much confusion in the smoke-filled defile, obstructing the view 
of all combatants. The crash of iron and lead against the gran- 
ite rocks and the concussion of sound from rifle and artillery 
blasts further added to the terror. Even after another III Corps 
unit, the 6th New Jersey, joined in supporting the attack, no 
headway was made in an area that became known as the 
“Slaughter Pen” by the end of the battle. 

Covered by the arrival of the 6th New Jersey on its right 
flank, the 40th New York eventually pulled back from 
Devil’s Den in the direction of the Wheatfield. Here, its com- 
mander had difficulty rallying the regiment because Con- 
federates from Houck’s Ridge were now descending into the 
valley and threatening their flank. Within the next few 
moments, the last two guns of Smith’s beleaguered battery 
were withdrawn along with the 6th New Jersey, thereby con- 
ceding this portion of the battlefield to the advance regi- 
ments of Hood’s division. 

Although intense and bloody fighting would continue 
nearby in the Rose Woods, Wheatfield, and along the slopes 
of Little Round Top for the next hour, the Confederate assault 
on Devil’s Den was over by 6 pm. The Rebels had outflanked 
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and outgunned the left flank of the III Corps before it could 
be sufficiently reinforced by the arriving brigades of the V 
Corps sent by Meade. Although more could have been done 
to recapture Devil’s Den, once the adjacent land in the Wheat- 
field and Rose Woods was taken by Hood’s men later in the 
evening, this section of the field was no longer defensible. 

But the fighting in and around Devil’s Den was still not quite 
over. Sporadic fighting would continue over the next two days 
as Union forces positioned on Little Round Top traded shots 
with Confederate units that dug in and around Devil’s Den. Still 
more men would fall amid the rocks and boulders of the gorge 
and adjacent ridge, at times receiving wounds from ricochet- 
ing bullets and shell fragments. 

This sporadic picket firing prevented either side from bury- 
ing their scattered dead comrades until long after the fighting 
ended. In some crevasses of the rocks and boulders bodies were 
piled three and four high. A large number of still-unburied 
corpses lying among the rocks was captured three days later in 
more than a dozen photographs by Washington photographer 
Alexander Gardner. They still testify to the ferocity and hor- 
ror of the struggle. 

Losses were heavy on both sides. The seven regiments of 
Ward’s brigade that served in this sector suffered 732 casual- 
ties — almost half of their total strength. Among the worst hit 
were the 20th Indiana, 4th Maine, and the 40th New York 
from de Trobriand’s brigade, each of which lost around 150 
men. Another 110 men from the 99th Pennsylvania, 90 from 
the 124th New York, and 66 from the 86th New York were 
casualties. Ward also reported the loss of eight of his 14 field 
officers. 


Confederate casualties were equally severe. Robertson’s 
brigade, which had been engaged primarily on Houck’s Ridge 
and Devil’s Den, lost 597 men. Hardest hit was the 3rd 
Arkansas, which lost 142. Brig. Gen. George Anderson’s 
brigade took 671 casualties, while both Law’s and Benning’s 
brigades each suffered about 500. Given the manner in which 
the various regiments of these other three brigades were shifted 
around on this portion of the field, it is difficult to determine 
how many men actually fell on Houck’s Ridge and among the 
boulders of Devil’s Den. 

Who won the battle for Devil’s Den? Although the Confed- 
erates did gain control of this portion of the field, the defense 
of Houck’s Ridge and Devil’s Den was ably conducted by Ward 
and Smith. The Union forces held their ground in the face of 
superior numbers for more than an hour and a half, launching 
well-timed counterattacks that kept their adversaries off bal- 
ance and unable to coordinate their efforts until their greater 
numbers finally told. No doubt the difficult terrain, dense 
clouds of powder smoke, and frequent barrage of well-aimed 
artillery fire aided the defense of this position as well. 

The chief merit on the Federal side was that the soldiers there 
secured the left flank of the Union Army in time for Vincent’s 
V Corps to arrive and hold Little Round Top. Birney had noth- 
ing but praise for Ward’s brigade, proudly stating that it “held 
also a post of great honor and importance, and fully sustained 
its old reputation.” Perhaps Ward’s words are even more 
appropriate in honoring the bravery of his small but resolute 
brigade that sacrificed so much for their country: “To the offi- 
cers and men of my command, without exception ... the thanks 
of the country are eminently due.” □ 
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ABOVE: The Snite Museum of Art, University of Notre Dame; RIGHT: Gettysburg National Military Park 


In this painting by Paul Wood, 
Father William Corby, the 
Irish Brigade’s Chaplain, 
gives general absolution to 
his troops before the battle. 
Father C<(rby became president 
of Notre Dame University 
after the war. 

BELOW: The Irish Brigade 
Monument at Gettysburg 
National Military Park. 


HE WARM SPRING BREEZE BLEWTHE STILL-NEW GREEN OFTHETREES about Falmouth, Va., as the | 
last of three rousing cheers echoed into the sky. Formed in a hollow square was the Army of the • 
Potomac’s Irish Brigade, and at their center was their famous commander, Brig. Gen.Thomas Francis 
Meagher. It was May 19, 1863, and the cheer was the last that would be raised for Meagher, as he was 
taking leave of his command, which was now merely a shell of its former seIf.The battle of Chancellorsville 
was barely a week past and, as usual, the Irish Brigade had again suffered heavy casualties. Meagher had made | 
enemies in high places and again been refused permission to return to New York City to recruit for the Brigade’s 
depleted ranks. Only five days earlier, he had tendered his resignation in disgust and protest — an action that he 
would later regret. As Meagher rode off, command of the Brigade, now numbering barely half of a single full 
regiment, passed to the senior colonel, Patrick Kelly of the 88th New York. 







Officers and men of Company A, 63rd New York Infantry Regiment, photographed near Washington, DC in 1865. Shamrock badges are visible on some 
of the men’s coats and hats. 


Kelly was a native of County Galway, 42 years old, quiet of 
demeanor, and possessed of a calm assurance under fire; he was 
an ideal man to take charge after Meagher. Patrick Kelly took 
stock of his command, consisting of the 63rd, 69th, and 88th 
New York, 28th Massachusetts, and 116th Pennsylvania. The 
Brigade was seasoned veterans to a man, but more than a year 
of hard fighting in battles such as Fair Oaks, Gaines’ Mill, White 
Oak Swamp, Glendale, Malvern Hill, Antietam, Fredericksburg, 
and Chancellorsville had reduced it to only 530 men. However, 
there was nothing to do but pick up the pieces and carry on. 

For almost a full month after Meagher’s departure, the Irish 
Brigade returned to the routine of life along the Rappahan- 
nock, including picket duty and fatigue details. On June 14, the 
Brigade quit their camps and began a long trek north. The 
Army of the Potomac, commanded by Maj. Gen. George 
Meade, had two-and-a-half weeks of hard marching ahead in 
their effort to catch up with General Robert E. Lee’s Confed- 
erate Army of Northern Virginia at a small Pennsylvania town 
called Gettysburg. 

The Irish Brigade was part of the 1st Division of the II 
Corps. Before the Gettysburg campaign, command of the 
corps, considered perhaps the best unit in the Union army, 
had passed to Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock. The Irish 
Brigade’s division commander was Brig. Gen. John C. Cald- 
well, a thirty-year-old lawyer-turned-soldier from Maine. 

Kelly’s veterans were ostensibly organized into five regiments. 


but only one, the 28th Massachusetts, had enough men — 224 
of them — to actually be called a regiment; the 28th was com- 
manded by Colonel Richard Byrnes a native of County Cavan 
in Ireland. The 116th Pennsylvania had only 66 men in four 
companies, reportedly making it the smallest battalion in the 
whole army; the 1 16th was led by Major St. Clair Mulholland, 
who hailed from County Antrim. The three New York regi- 
ments were so fearfully reduced — the 63rd New York mus- 
tered 75 men, the 69th had just over 70, and the 88th had 
about 90 in its ranks — that, earlier in June, they had been 
officially redesignated “battalions”, each with only two com- 
panies. The three New York battalions essentially functioned 
as a single regiment under the command of Lt. Col. Richard 
Bentley of the 63rd, a native of Albany, NY The 69th was 
commanded by Captain Richard Moroney of Lockport, NY, 
and the 88th was led by Captain Denis Burke of County Cork. 

After a series of hard, hot, dusty marches. Colonel Kelly 
reported, “About 10 pm on the 1st [of July], we arrived within 
2 or 3 miles of Gettysburg, [and] bivouacked in an 
adjacent field.” Kelly ordered pickets posted and the footsore 
soldiers bedded down in the Pennsylvania countryside along the 
Taneytown Pike. In less than six hours, the men were awak- 
ened, placed in line, weapons inspected and, “at 4:30 AM the 
next morning [July 2], marched toward Gettysburg.” The II 
Corps arrived behind Cemetery Ridge by 7:00 AM, where they 
waited to be assigned a place in the Federal line; at this loca- 
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tion, an order from General Meade was read to the men of the 
Brigade. The order read, in part, “The commanding general 
requests that previous to the engagement soon expected with 
the enemy, corps and all other commanding officers will 
address their troops, explaining to them briefly the immense 
issues involved in this struggle.... Corps and other commanders 
are authorized to order the instant death of any soldier who 
fails in his duty at this hour.” 

After an hour, the II Corps was ordered to fill a hole between 
the I Corps on Cemetery Hill and Maj. Gen. Daniel Sickles’ III 
Corps, farther to the left (south). The Irish Brigade arrived on 
the crest of Cemetery Ridge, a half-mile or so south of Ever- 
green Cemetery (near the present-day site of the Pennsylvania 
State Monument), probably at about 8:00 AM. 

Upon arriving on Cemetery Ridge, General Caldwell formed 
the division in columns of brigades, with each brigade in col- 
umn of battalions closed in mass. Caldwell’s men were on the II 
Corps left, and Plum Run creek was about 300 yards to the Fed- 
eral’ front. Two small hills. Round Top and Little Round Top, 
loomed a little more than a mile or so off to the Irishmen’s left. 
Arms were stacked and the colors furled and placed on top, the 
command, “Rest!” was given, and the men were allowed to fall 
out to boil coffee and eat while officers congregated in small 
groups. The day’s fighting had not begun and for a time the air 
was quiet. A member of the 116th Pennsylvania recalled, “in 
the woods back of our line, the birds caroled and sang.. .our 
horses quietly browsed in the rich grass.” 

As the morning wore on, the sun climbed higher in the sky 
and the July heat became intense. From their slight eminence 
on Cemetery Ridge, the Irishmen strained to look west, past the 
high ground along the Emmitsburg Road, to the Confederate 
army’s positions over a mile away on Seminary Ridge. Every- 


one knew that the calm would not last throughout the day. 

About 10:00 AM, off to the Irish Brigade’s left, the sound of 
picket firing started over on the III Corps’s front, beyond the 
Emmitsburg Road. The “pop-pop” intensified into occasional 
volleys and soon artillery shells were falling in the vicinity of 
Caldwell’s men. The Irish Brigade’s Catholic chaplain, a 28- 
year-old Detroit native named Father William Corby of the 
88th New York, thought that the unit was soon to be com- 
mitted to battle. Receiving permission from Colonel Kelly, 
Corby mounted a “large rock” in front of the Brigade and pre- 
pared to give the Catholic rite of General Absolution to the 
men. Battalion commanders ordered the men to their feet. The 
116th Pennsylvania was in the first line and was closes to 
Corby, followed by part of the 28th Massachusetts in a second 
line; the third line comprised the balance of the 28th and all of 
the 69th New York, and the fourth line included the 88th and 
63rd New York. Corby had given General Absolution to the 
Brigade before, most notably while under fire at Antietam the 
previous September, but never before had he done so in pub- 
lic with so many witnesses. Major Mulholland, who stood 
directly in front of Corby, later wrote of the Absolution, “the 
scene was more than impressive, it was awe-inspiring.” The 
distant skirmish fire continued unabated as artillery shells con- 
tinued to drop on Cemetery Ridge. 

Corby first told the men what he was about to do, and noted 
that the benefit of Absolution would be valid only if each man 
made a sincere Act of Contrition. Corby further urged the men 
to do their duty well and ominously warned that the Church 
would “refuse Christian burial to the soldier who turns his 
back upon the foe or deserts the flag.” With the priest’s 
preparatory concluded, the 530 men of the Brigade fell on their 
knees, as Corby stretched out his hand and uttered the Latin 
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words of Absolution. One officer recalled, “I do not think there 
was a man in the brigade who did not offer up a heartfelt 
prayer. For some it was their last — they knelt there in their 
grave-clothes.” The act was witnessed by the entire II Corps, 
and even the usually-profane Hancock reportedly doffed his 
hat. The scene moved at least one minister in a nearby brigade 
to begin preaching to his own 
men. However, the artillery fire 
soon slackened and the order to 
stand down was received. The 
Irish Brigade would have to wait 
several more hours before again 
falling in. 

Throughout the afternoon, 
some of the Irish “indulged in a 
quiet game of euchre, while oth- 
ers toasted their hardtack or 
fried a little bacon at the small 
fires in the rear of the lines.” 

About 3:00 pm the men, sensing 
that something was coming, 
dropped their cards and congre- 
gated on the crest of the ridge, 
just as Sickles’ III Corps began 
its fateful, unauthorized advance 
toward the Emmitsburg Road. 

After consulting with one of his 
division commanders. Brig. Gen. 

John Gibbon, General Hancock 
rode over to the Irish Brigade — 
always one of his favorite 
units — dismounted, kneeled 
down, and leaned on his sword. 

Hancock smiled tightly and said 
to Colonel Kelly, Colonel 
Byrnes, Lt. Col. Bentley, Major 
Mulholland, and the other Irish commanders, “Wait a moment, 
you will soon see them come tumbling back.” 

Hancock’s smile must have belied some apprehension, as the 
Irish Brigade and the rest of the division was ordered to fall in, 
take arms, and was marched off toward Little Round Top, 
within supporting distance of Sickles. Kelly later reported that 
the Irish Brigade marched about a half-mile in this movement. 
Nothing happened and, when Federal troops of Brig. Gen. 
James Barnes’s V Corps division were seen advancing to Sick- 
les’ support, Caldwell ordered the division back to its starting 
point on the crest of Cemetery Ridge. Anticipating action at 
any moment, the Irishmen resumed their wait. 

About 4:15 PM, as the Irishmen watched, “someone called 
out,‘there’.. .where a puff of smoke is seen arising out of the 
dark green woods across from the Emmitsburg Pike. Another 
and another, until soon the whole face of the forest is 


enveloped... the shells are seen bursting in all directions along 
the lines.” Immediately after, the first wave of Confederate Lt. 
Gen. James Longstreet’s assault broke on the left of the III 
Corps. Sickles had 10,000 men in two divisions, supported by 
Barnes’s division, and fought stubbornly but was slowly forced 
back. Longstreet’s attack rolled northward en echelon along the 
Federal line, as successive Rebel brigades moved to the assault 
in a series of shattering blows. 

As the III Corps’s situation worsened and fighting began to 
move toward the crucial position of Little Round Top, at 5:00 

PM. General Hancock ordered 
his left most division, Cald- 
well’s, to reinforce the III Corps. 
The battalions fell in and 
reclaimed their weapons from 
the neat stacks of muskets. 
“Left, Face!” was ordered and 
the division moved off south- 
ward in columns; Colonel 
Edward Cross’s brigade led, fol- 
lowed by the diminutive, regi- 
ment-sized Irish Brigade march- 
ing in four parallel columns, 
each four abreast and about 
thirty-five men long; the 
brigades of Colonel John 
Brooke and Brig. Gen. Samuel 
Zook brought up the rear. All 
told, Caldwell’s division num- 
bered only 3,300 men. 

The division moved by the left 
flank at the “quick time” — an 
average rate of marching — 
along the west face of Cemetery Ridge toward the fighting rag- 
ing in Devil’s Den and about the Rose farm to the southwest. 
The left flank of Maj. Gen. Birney’s III Corps division was being 
pushed northward through Devil’s Den toward Little Round 
Top, while his right flank. Colonel Philip de Trobriand’s brigade 
supported by Barnes’s V Corps division, was located in the 
woods near the northern boundary of the Rose farm, at the 
south edge of a large Wheatfield. De Trobriand’s men beat back 
an assault by Brig. Gen. George Anderson’s Confederate 
Brigade (Hood’s Division) while General Barnes fretted. Barnes 
had qualms about the position because his right flank, which 
stretched toward but did not touch the Peach Orchard, was 
unsupported, although Confederate troops had not yet 
appeared on that part of the field. Barnes’s misgivings about his 
position would prove nearly disastrous for the Federals. 

To Anderson’s left, the next Confederate unit in line was Brig. 
Gen. Joseph Kershaw’s South Carolina brigade of Maj. Gen. 
Lafayette McLaws’s division. After falling back, Anderson’s 
men rallied and, together with Kershaw’s brigade, advanced 




Brig. Gen. William 
Wofford commanded 
Georgians as they joined the 
attack on the Wheatfield. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph 
Kershaw led South Carolinians 
against the Irish Brigade in 
the Wheatfield. Irish 
Brigade Division commander 
John C. Caldwell. 
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The map shows movements into and around the Wheatfield. The Irish Brigade is shown 
advancing up the “Stony Hill.” 


and pitched into de Trobriand’s and 
Barnes’s line. DeTrobriand’s men held 
their ground but, as Kershaw’s right wing 
approached Barnes’s division in the 
woods, Barnes inexplicably ordered a 
retreat. Unsupported and heavily engaged 
with Anderson, de Trobriand’s men were 
forced to fall back fighting. Around this 
time, the Federal position in Devil’s Den, 
to the east/southeast of the Wheatfield, 
crumbled. In the vicinity of the Wheat- 
field, a gaping hole had been opened in 
the blue coats’ line. If the entire Federal 
position were to avoid total collapse, 

Caldwell’s II Corps Yankees could not 
arrive too soon. 

Caldwell’s men continued their south- 
ward march toward the scene of crisis. 

Unbeknownst to Caldwell, a III Corps 
staff officer intercepted Zook’s brigade 
and diverted it southwest into Trostle’s 
woods, northwest of the Wheatfield. Just 
as Caldwell’s division came within sight 
of Weikert’s farm, a staff officer from 
Federal V Corps commander Maj. Gen. 

George Sykes ordered Caldwell to bolster 
the Federal line south of the Wheatfield, 
where de Trobriand’s and Barnes’s men 
had just given way. As the Irish Brigade 
marched on. Rebel shells rained down and “threw the earth in 
showers over the men”, wounding Lt. Col. Bentley of the 63rd 
New York. 

Caldwell’s brigades were ordered, “By file right, double-quick, 
march!” Led by Cross’s brigade, the division turned west, 
splashed across Plum Run, and entered Trostle’s woods at a jog, 
moving parallel to the north edge of the Wheatfield. Cross began 
to place his men into line in the eastern portion of Trostle woods 
and the Irish Brigade, next in line, marched around Cross’s rear 
and emerged at the center of the north end of the Wheatfield. 
Upon Colonel Kelly’s order, the Irish Brigade’s tiny battalions 
halted, formed a single column, and fronted but, due to their 
initial alignment on Cemetery Ridge, they were facing the wrong 
way. The Irish commanders ordered “About face!”, so that the 
battalions were faced toward the south; the file closers (sergeants 
and lieutenants who normally marched directly behind the two 
ranks of privates and corporals) moved to the new rear and the 
lines were straightened and aligned. 

The Irish Brigade was arranged in a single two-rank battle 
line on a front that was barely 150 yards long, with the 63rd 
New York on the left, followed by the 88th, 69th, 28th, and 
116th. The Irish formed at the center of the north edge of the 
Wheatfield, on Cross’s right; to the west, Zook’s wayward 


brigade was already advancing across the Wheatfield, and 
Brooke’s brigade formed behind Cross and Kelly. Apparently, 
no skirmishers were thrown forward from the Federal line. As 
soon as their lines were formed. Cross and Kelly commenced 
their advance into the golden field of wheat. 

F ive hundred yards or more to the south, the 1,800 
Confederates of Kershaw’s brigade were advancing north 
from the Rose House toward the Wheatfield. Kershaw 
was supported on his right (east) flank by Anderson; Brig. 
Gen. Semmes’ and William Wofford’s brigades of McLaws’ 
Division were advancing to support Kershaw’s left. Kershaw 
detached the left wing of his brigade to deal with some trou- 
blesome III Corps artillery to the northwest of the Wheatfield 
near the Peach Orchard, while the 800 men of the 3rd and 7th 
South Carolina finished chasing off the last of Barnes’s Yan- 
kees. Kershaw ordered the Carolinians forward into the woods 
that separated the Rose farm from the Wheatfield beyond. The 
tired Rebels clambered through the trees up a local topo- 
graphical high point described by General Kershaw as, “a stony 
hill, covered with heavy timber and thick undergrowth, inter- 
spersed with bowlders [sic] and large fragments of rock”; this 
outcropping, more-or-less an extension of the rugged terrain of 
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Devil’s Den to the southeast, was known forever afterward as 
simply, “the Stony Hill.” The time was about 5:30 PM. 

To the north, the Irish Brigade and Zook’s brigade marched 
southwestward on a collision course with Kershaw’s men. One 
officer of Kelly’s command remembered, “As we advanced, 
portions of the Third Corps retired, passing through the inter- 
vals in our line.” Caldwell’s men were now the Federals’ front 
line. The ripening wheat was almost to the middle of the men’s 
chests, and the Irish battalion commanders ordered their men 
to “Right shoulder shift arms.” The 28th Massachusetts was 
armed with modern 1857 0.577 caliber Enfield rifle-muskets, 
but the rest of the Brigade, more than half of the men, carried 
0.69 caliber 1842 Springfield smoothbores. The smooth bore 
weapons were of little use at extended ranges but, because their 
“buck-and-ball” ammunition comprised a 0.64 caliber slug 
and three 0.30 caliber buckshot, the weapons were deadly at 
the type of close-range fighting in which the Brigade was soon 
to be engaged. An officer of the 63rd New York recalled that 
each man went in with 60 rounds of ammunition. 

Kershaw’s 3rd and 7th South Carolina became jumbled in the 
advance to the Stony Hill and were not properly positioned 
when they began to climb up over the boulders to the crest. The 
Rebels gained the top of Stony Hill while the Irish Brigade was 
still 200 yards away. At this point, Zook’s brigade was closer 


to the Stony Hill than Kelly’s brigade, and much of the 3rd 
South Carolina opened fire on Zook’s men. As the Irish 
approached, the South Carolinians identified the familiar green 
flags — Kershaw’s men had helped defend the stone wall of 
Fredericksburg against the Irish Brigade the previous Decem- 
ber — and the 7th South Carolina let loose the first volley. 
Colonel Kelly remembered, “they poured into us a brisk fire 
while [we were] advancing.” The 116th Pennsylvania’s Major 
Mulholland later recalled, “their shots, for the most part, 
passed over our heads.” Knowing that most of his men’s 
weapons were ineffective at this range. Colonel Kelly ignored 
the Southern volleys and kept his men moving forward. 

The Irish Brigade marched on, finally halting at the west edge 
of the Wheatfield at the very foot of the Stony Hill, less than 
100 feet from the South Carolinians. A member of the 116th 
Pennsylvania, looking up into the trees, spied gray movement 
and yelled, “There they are!” Reportedly without waiting for 
orders, the Irish aimed and let loose a deadly volley of 0.69 cal- 
iber buck-and-ball. Standing atop the Stony Hill, Kershaw 
remembered, “the advancing Federals. ..poured into us from 
their whole line.” Because they had to stand and lean over the 
boulders to fire downward, the men of the 7th South Carolina 
were exposed and vulnerable. One Irish officer grimly noted, 
“the effect of our fire was deadly in the extreme, for, under the 
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circumstances, a blind man could not have missed the mark.” 
A man in the 69th New York wrote, “after our line delivered 
one or two volleys, the enemy were noticed to waver.” Kelly 
called for the Irish to charge up the Stony Hill to close with the 
enemy. The Brigade scrambled up the steep, rocky slope with 
muskets at “right shoulder shift.” One Irish participant 
remembered that there was “a cheer, a few quick strides, and 
we were on the crest among the enemy.” 

A t the top, hand-to-hand combat ensued amongst the 
rocks in the woods in a whirling melee as officers fired 
pistols at targets less than ten feet away, and bayonets 
and musket butts were used with effect. Confederate 
General Kershaw later wrote, “I was never in a hotter place.” 
The bearer of the 28th Massachusetts’s green flag wrote, “it 
was a hot place [ — ]our little brigade fought like heroes.” 
Dozens of men on both sides fell in the clash, and soon the Con- 
federates, who were in numbers more-or-less equal to the Irish, 
began to give way. On the Brigade’s right. Major Mulholland 
later claimed that he jumped on a boulder and yelled, “Con- 
federate troops! Lay down your arms and go to the rear!”, 
which was supposedly obeyed by a large number of Rebels. 
Under pressure from Zook’s brigade and threatened with a 
flanking fire by the 116th Pennsylvania and the 28th Massa- 
chusetts, Kershaw’s 3rd South Carolina also withdrew and a 
brief calm descended on the Stony Hill. 

As the survivors of the 3rd South Carolina’s right wing took 
off southward toward the Rose House, the Pennsylvanians and 
Massachusetts men quickly examined the height they had 
gained. The effect of the Irish Brigade’s fire had been devas- 
tating and one Federal later remembered that the crest of the 
Stony Hill was, “covered with [Rebel] dead, nearly every one 
of them being hit in the head and upper body. Behind one large 
rock five men lay dead in a heap.” 

Lieutenant Charles Grainger of the 88th New York related 
an amusing incident, “A captured Confederate colonel was sit- 
ting comfortably sheltered behind a rock and laughing until 
tears rolled down his cheeks, while a private of the 88th and 
one of the 69th N. Y. had dropped their muskets and were ham- 
mering on each other with their fists in order to decide which 
took the prisoner.” Grainger himself, on his way to the rear 
with a “shattered elbow”, escorted the Rebel officer away 
while the two men pummeled each other. 

Meanwhile, to the Irish Brigade’s left. Cross’s Federals had 
engaged Anderson’s Confederate brigade on the east end of 
the Wheatfield and, to the Irish right, Zook’s men turned their 
attention to Kershaw’s left (west) wing. Soon, Brooke’s Yan- 
kees, who were Caldwell’s only reserve, were committed to a 
gap between Cross and the Irish. Caldwell called for support 
from Colonel Jacob Sweitzer’s V Corps brigade. 

On the left flank of the Irish Brigade, the New York battal- 
ions were steadily driving back through the woods the 7th 


South Carolina’s right wing, threatening to flank Kershaw’s 
entire brigade. A member of the 88th New York wrote, “offi- 
cers and men.... [were] cheering and encouraging their com- 
rades in the thickest of the fight.” The firing was hot and 
dozens of Irish veterans went down dead and wounded. 
Colonel Kelly later wrote, “We. ..drove them a considerable 
distance, and sent a great many prisoners to the rear.” 

The Irish continued to advance, driving the Carolinians 
southward as bullets and cannonballs continued to fall thickly. 
Near the center of the line. Colonel Byrnes of the 28th Mass- 
achusetts reported, “We. ..advanced over the top and almost to 
the bottom of the other side of the [stony] hill, being all the time 
exposed to a very severe fire of musketry.” Zook’s brigade con- 
tinued to press Kershaw’s left wing. Afterward, Kershaw 
related that both his flanks were turned but the Carolinians 
continued to fight doggedly; the 3rd and 7th South Carolina 
lost a total of 197 men that day, many of them in combat with 
the Irish Brigade. 

While the New Yorkers and Byrnes’s men were engaged, fir- 
ing in front of the 116th slackened for almost 15 minutes. 
Major Mulholland scouted off to his right and was alarmed to 
see to the west “what I believed to be a column of the enemy 
passing through the peach orchard and to the rear of our divi- 
sion.” Kelly was notified, but smoke from the fighting near the 
peach orchard and from Zook’s brigade to the right-rear pre- 
vented a clear view. Mulholland had, in fact, seen Wofford’s 
Confederate brigade advancing on the right flank of Caldwell’s 
division. To the south, the New Yorkers of the 69th, 88th, and 
63rd observed elements of Semmes’ Confederate brigade com- 
ing up to reinforce Kershaw’s right flank in front of the Irish 
Brigade. The 50th Georgia of Semmes’ brigade assaulted 
Kelly’s New York units and the Irishmen “again opened fire, 
the enemy having rallied to oppose our further advance.” 

Wofford’s 1,400 Georgians were bearing down inexorably 
on Kelly’s and Zook’s right flank, and a renewed assault by 
Anderson and Semmes drove back Brooke’s brigade and the 
Irish left. Soon, the Irish Brigade became the front tip of a 
salient that was rapidly being pinched off from both flanks. 
Kelly dryly remembered, “Finding myself in this very dis- 
agreeable position, I ordered the brigade to fall back, firing.” 
The rest of Caldwell’s division retreated too, first in a sem- 
blance of order and then in an urgent running mass. 

Unsupported on both flanks, the Irish line collapsed like the 
rest. A member of the 69th New York reported, “It was impos- 
sible after falling back to rally the men” and stated that “great 
confusion” reigned in the Federal ranks. On Kelly’s left, the 
63rd, 88th, and 69th New York broke for the rear at the dou- 
ble-quick. On the Irish right, Mulholland remembered, “I 
quickly told the men of my own command [the 1 16th] the dan- 
ger and for each one to look to his own safety.” The Major told 
the men to make for an area just north of Little Round Top and 
recalled, “I rolled up the colors and with some thirty men ran 
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through the woods to the Wheatfield; here we were in a trap.” 
The men of the Irish Brigade tumbled back down the Stony 
Hill, emerged from the forest, and re-entered the Wheatfield. 

Anderson’s and Semmes’ Rebels advanced from the south, 
Wofford’s Georgians bore in from the west, and Kershaw’s men 
advanced from the south/southwest back up the Stony Hill. 
All these units poured lead into Caldwell’s Federals, who were 
retreating through the wheat. The Irish had to run a deadly 
gauntlet back through the Wheatfield where, noted a survivor, 
“we encountered the full sweep of the enemy’s fire, which... was 
very destructive.” Kelly averred, “we. ..encountered a most ter- 
rific fire and narrowly escaped being captured.” Years later, 
recalling the horror of running back through the Wheatfield, 
Mulholland shivered, “we caught it from both sides, the 
slaughter here being appalling, but we kept on, the men load- 
ing and firing as they ran.” With the colors, Mulholland reached 
safety with only ten of the thirty men with which he had 
started thedangerous race. The fact that any of the Irish Brigade 
escaped at all probably owes to the fact that, as the Federal 
retreat started, Sweitzer’s V Corps brigade (Barnes’s division) 
advanced into the wheatfield in belated support of Caldwell, 
and wound up not only covering Caldwell’s retreat, but also 
suffering heavy casualties for their trouble. 

Kelly’s survivors finally made it through Trostle’s woods, 
kept going past Little Round Top, and reformed on the Taney- 
town Pike in back of Cemetery Ridge. Miraculously, the Irish 
Brigade brought all of its flags safely back to Federal lines. The 
tiny brigade had been virtually destroyed, losing 36 percent of 
its strength. Going into the fight with 530 men, the Irish 
Brigade lost approximately 193 of them in that hour; Byrnes’s 
28th Massachusetts bore the brunt of the loss, suffering 91 
dead, wounded, and missing out of 224 who started the charge. 
Overall, Caldwell’s division suffered as badly as the Irish, los- 
ing almost 1,300 men out of 3,300 taken into a fight that lasted 
less than sixty minutes. 

Aside from the casualties, in the confusion of the hasty with- 
drawal, the Irish battalions were further scattered and reduced. 
Many officers of the Brigade later recounted how, when they 
emerged from the gauntlet of the wheatfield, they had scant 
numbers of men with them — two to ten men per company was 
common. After rallying on the Taneytown Pike in the last hour 
or so of daylight, and while the fury of Longstreet’s assault 
washed against the crest of Cemetery Ridge and then subsided, 
the remnant of the Brigade marched back to the center of 
Cemetery Ridge as full darkness fell, arriving back at the posi- 
tion where they had spent most of the day. 

The Irish Brigade spent the morning of the next day, July 3, 
building breastworks from stones and rails, behind which they 
took shelter when the Confederate artillery bombardment that 
preceded Pickett’s Charge commenced; only one man of the 
Brigade was wounded in the barrage. Kelly’s men took no 
active part in repelling Pickett’s assault, because they were 


posted about 500 yards south of the copse of trees that was 
ably defended by the Irish 69th Pennsylvania and the rest of 
Gibbon’s II Corps division. However, several members of the 
28th Massachusetts, armed with long-ranged Enfield rifle-mus- 
kets, took potshots at the gray brigades of Brig. Gen. Cadrius 
Wilcox and Colonel David Lang (Hill’s Corps), and several 
surrendering Confederates entered captivity through the 
Brigade’s lines in the aftermath of the Rebels’ doomed assault. 
After helping to bury the dead on July 4, the Irish Brigade and 
the rest of the II Corps took up the southward pursuit of the 
retreating graybacks on the 5th. 

Gettysburg was another chapter in the Irish Brigade’s long 
book of gallant actions. While its ranks were sadly decimated, 
ultimately, the bravery of the Brigade and Caldwell’s division 
stalled the Confederates’ July 2 attack toward the undefended 
Federal center on Cemetery Ridge for a crucial hour, thus mak- 
ing an important contribution to the ultimate Union victory in 
the battle. 

A fter Gettysburg, the Brigade would soldier on for 
almost two more years. Under Kelly’s command, the 
small band of Celts would fight at Bristoe Station, 
Auburn, and in the Mine Run campaign prior to the 
close of 1863. In early 1864, recruited up to a strength of over 
2,000, the rejuvenated Brigade saw furious action in the Over- 
land and Petersburg campaigns. Colonel Kelly was killed in 
battle at the head of the Irish Brigade at Petersburg on June 16, 
1864; many others who lived through Gettysburg would like- 
wise not see the Confederate surrender at Appomattox Court 
House in April, 1865. 

The survivors of the Irish Brigade never forgot their valor at 
Gettysburg. Their charges in the 1862 battles of Fredericks- 
burg and Antietam were more the stuff of legend but, in the 
post-war years, the old veterans nevertheless elected to build 
their monuments on the Stony Hill. Between 1888 and 1910, 
a total of four monuments to the Irish Brigade-the famous 
Celtic cross of the three New York battalions (which, oddly 
enough, was sculpted by an Irish immigrant who fought at 
Gettysburg in the Confederate ranks), the 28th Massachusetts 
monument, the poignant 116th Pennyslvania monument, and 
a statue of Father Corby giving Absolution on Cemetery Ridge- 
were placed on the field at Gettysburg. Until the 1990s, they 
would be the only monuments to commemorate the Irish 
Brigade, aside from the hundreds of smaller monuments-graves 
that Meagher’s and Kelly’s heroes left scattered across the fields 
of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. □ 

Kevin O'Beirne is a member of the Irish Brigade Association 
and an associate editor of the online Irish webzine, The Wild 
Geese Today (www.thewildgeesexom). He also is the editor 
of the Irish Volunteer Journal, a quarterly living history 
newsletter. He is a civil engineer in the Buffalo, NY, area. 
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OLONEL PATRICK 
KELLY, who led the Irish 
Brigade into the Wheatfield 
on July 2, 1863, was born in 
Castle Hackett, County Gal- 
way, in 1821. Orphaned at the age 
of nine, he emigrated from Ireland 
to New York in 1850. At the out- 
break of the Civil War, Kelly, a 
Brooklyn merchant and a widower 
since 1858, enlisted as a private in 
the 69th New York Militia's Com- 
pany E, but was soon promoted to 
lieutenant. 

colonel 


Kelly fought at Bull Run with the 69th and was sub- 
sequently appointed a captain in the 16th US Infantry. 
But whenThomas Francis Meagher, then raising the 
Irish Brigade, offered him the rank of lieutenant 
colonel of the 88th New York Infantry, Kelly accepted. 
The new lieutenant colonel of the 88th was described 
by one of his officers. Captain William O'Grady, as a 
sturdily built man of average height, and “handsome, 
with a noble forehead, brilliant black eyes, the black- 
est hair and a dark complexion." 

On June 1, 1862, Kelly led the 88th into its first battle 
at Fair Oaks, Virginia. In this and subsequent actions 
during the Peninsula campaign, he established a repu- 
tation as a brave and capable commander. At Anti- 
etam, Kelly lost a third of his men in stubborn fighting 
at the famed Bloody Lane. The 88th next saw action 
in the forlorn-hope assault on the stone wall at Fred- 
ericksburg. Following that battle, in which the regi- 
ment lost half its men, the usually voluble General 
Meagher wrote that Kelly “displayed a courageous 
soldiership which I have no words, with all my par- 
tiality for them, adequately to describe." Kelly’s stolid 
and courageous performance in combat also 
attracted attention further up the chain of command. 
Brig. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, no mean judge of 
men, noted in his Fredericksburg report that the Irish 
born officer, promoted to colonel before the battle, 
was “active and resolute, as he always is." 


After Gettysburg, Colonel Kelly 
successfully led the Irish Brigade 
through the Bristoe Station and 
Mine Run campaigns. As winter set 
in, he returned to New York on 
recruiting duty and remained there 
until the following spring. At Cold 
Harbor, on June 3, 1864, Irish 
3 Brigade commander Colonel 
I Richard Byrnes was mortally 
I wounded, and Patrick Kelly 
I returned once again to command of 
I the brigade — but not for long. 

5 Kelly led from the front, and, as 
I with many such officers, his luck 
I ran out. 

Following a June 16 attack on 
Petersburg, General Hancock regrettably reported 
that the “gallant commander of the Irish Brigade, 
Patrick Kelly, was killed at the head of his command 
while intrepidly leading it to the charge.”The men of 
the Irish Brigade were less restrained, and one wrote 
that “strong old veteran soldiers wept like children 
and wrung their hands in frenzy” following the death 
of their popular commander. Kelly was so well 
regarded in the Army of the Potomac that a redoubt in 
the Petersburg siege lines was officially named “Fort 
Patrick Kelly” in an order issued by army headquarters 
on September 23, 1864. 

Colonel Patrick Kelly was one of the solid mid-level 
officers who provided the backbone of the Army of the 
Potomac. Honored in life, Kelly's heroism has faded 
into the mists of time, largely forgotten, even by Civil 
War buffs. He has always deserved better. □ 

Joseph G. Bilby 


Patrick Kelly was killed while leading the Irish Brigade during an attack 
on Confederate works at Petersberg, VA, June 15, 1864. 
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When the Federal cause was 
in mortal danger at Gettysburg, 
Winfield Hancock did what 
had to be done ... and more. 


O N EAST CEMETERY HIEE at Gettysburg National 
Military Park, an equestrian statue of Maj. Gen. 
Winfield Scott Hancock stands facing west 
toward the Evergreen Cemetery gatehouse. The 
general looks north toward the town, with his right hand out- 
stretched, as if to calm panicked troops or direct a battery 
into place. The statue marks the approximate location of 
Hancock’s arrival on the Gettysburg battlefield on the after- 
noon of July 1, 1863. It was at this spot that Union troops 
were attempting to rally after being driven through the town 
by the victorious Confederates of Lt. Gen. Richard Ewell and 
Lt. Gen. A.P. Hill. 

Given the critical role Hancock played on all three days of 
the struggle, his statue might have been placed in several 
locations on the battlefield. Eederal officers and soldiers 
remembered his powerful, vigilant presence at many points 
of danger. Hancock’s inspiration and skillful tactical deci- 
sions contributed significantly to the Union victory at Get- 
tysburg. In the words of biographer David M. Jordan, “Get- 
tysburg was Hancock’s field.” 

On the afternoon of July 1, 1863, Winfield Scott Hancock 
of Pennsylvania, commanding the II Corps, received an order 
from Maj. Gen. Daniel Butterfield, chief of staff of the Army 
of the Potomac: “The major-general commanding [George 
Meade] has just been informed that General Reynolds has 
been killed or badly wounded. He directs that you turn over 
the command of your corps to General Gibbon; that you pro- 
ceed to the front, and, by virtue of this order, in case of the 
truth of General Reynolds’ death, you assume command of the 
corps there assembled, viz, the Eleventh, Eirst and Third, at 
Emmitsburg. If you think the ground and position there a bet- 
ter one to fight a battle under existing circumstances, you will 
so advise the general, and he will order all the troops up. You 
know the general’s views, and General Warren, who is fully 
aware of them, has gone out to see General Reynolds.” 

The time on the dispatch was 1:10 PM. Hancock conferred 
with Maj. Gen. George G. Meade, expressing concern over the 
fact that he was junior to other corps commanders who were 
either already on the battlefield, such as Maj. Gen. Oliver 
Howard, or approaching the scene of action, such as Maj. Gen. 
Daniel Sickles. Meade, who had replaced Maj. Gen. Joseph 
Hooker as army commander only days earlier, dismissed these 


Winfield Hancock, newly arrived on 
Cemetery Hill outside Gettysburg, issues 
his orders for the army’s disposition. 

His placements were sound, and the 
Confederates broke in waves upon them. 


concerns, armed with his new authority from Washington to 
make appointments as he saw fit. Meade needed someone in 
Gettysburg to take control of a troubling and uncertain situa- 
tion. He chose Hancock. 

Although Meade’s choice was based in part on his friendly 
relations with his fellow Pennsylvanian, Hancock’s military 
reputation was by far the deciding factor. 

Hancock trained his brigade well. He did not share the con- 
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tempt for citizen volunteers felt by many of his regular army 
comrades. As a graduate of West Point and a veteran of the 
Mexican War, Hancock was able to use his professional learn- 
ing and experience to shape his volunteer brigade into a dis- 
ciplined fighting unit. Although they learned that their com- 
mander was strict and stern, the men came to appreciate 
Hancock for the lessons he taught them. Additionally, being 
a skilled and experienced quartermaster and army adminis- 


trator, Hancock knew that effective leadership came not only 
from personal bravery, but also from the ability to organize 
and supply his troops adequately. 

At Fredericksburg on December 13, Hancock’s division 
marched into a wall of flame on Marye’s Heights. His troops 
could not break the Confederate line, but they advanced far- 
ther than any other Union troops on that tragic and costly 
day. In the winter of discontent that followed, Hancock stayed 
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clear of the infighting among his fellow generals. Joseph 
Hooker unseated the hapless Maj. Gen. Ambrose Burnside and 
promised to lead the battered army to victory. 

At Chancellorsville in May 1863, Hooker’s performance fell 
far short of his promise. General Robert E. Lee and Lt. Gen. 
Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson turned the tables on Hooker and 
ruined his promising offensive. In the face of a Confederate 
onslaught on May 3, Hancock and his division were called 
upon to protect the retreat of Hooker’s army. Hancock, astride 
his horse in the thick of the fight, demonstrated the essential 
qualities of command during the Civil War: calm thought, deci- 
sive instincts, and personal courage. His soldiers needed to 
hold on so that a new line of defense could be prepared, and 
they did. Seeing him in the flaming chaos of Chancellorsville, 
one Union soldier said of Hancock, “I became a hero by that 
man’s influence.” Few soldiers said the same of Hooker. 

In the wake of Chancellorsville, Maj. Gen. Darius Couch, 
disgusted over Hooker’s ineptitude, requested relief from duty 
with the Army of the Potomac. Hancock took his place as 
commander of the II Corps on June 9, the day Union and 
Confederate cavalry clashed at Brandy Station. In less than 
two years Hancock had risen from a regular army captain to 
a major general commanding an infantry corps. He was 
respected and admired throughout the army as an outstand- 
ing officer. One of the few leaders who lived up to 
his nickname in a crisis, it was Hancock to whom Meade 
turned when the crisis erupted at Gettysburg. 

As he traveled to Gettysburg on July 1, Hancock, riding in 
a wagon, examined a map of the area. He recognized the 
importance of the town as a strategic crossroads for both 
armies. Frustrated with the slow pace of the wagon and rec- 
ognizing the need for urgency, Hancock mounted his horse 
and galloped ahead with his staff. 

Hancock arrived on Cemetery Hill at about 4:00 PM. He 
met Oliver Otis Howard, commander of the XI Corps and the 
senior officer on the field, and informed him of Meade’s direc- 
tive placing Hancock in command. What happened next long 
remained a source of controversy. Some accounts have Howard 
resisting the order petulantly and cowing the junior Hancock 
into submission. Maj. Gen. Abner Doubleday wrote such an 
account in a postwar book on the Chancellorsville and Get- 
tysburg campaigns. But the idea of Hancock meekly submit- 
ting to Howard was completely out of character for the Penn- 
sylvanian, who was prone to fiery bursts of profanity when his 
orders were not followed precisely. Hancock himself read Dou- 
bleday’s account and wrote in the margins, “No! This is all 
wrong. General Howard made no objection whatever — no 
scene occurred!” 

Howard, however, wrote to Meade on the evening of July 1, 
expressing his grief and saying that Hancock’s assumption of 
command “has mortified me and will disgrace me.” Other offi- 
cers claimed they witnessed the two generals together that after- 



After the second day, General Meade called his subordinates to a farm- 
house behind Cemetery Ridge for a conference. Hancock (shown here 
responding to the standing Meade) concurred that the army should not 
retreat, but that it could also not remain idle for long. OPPOSITE: Union 
General Winfield Scott Hancock. 


noon, but no two accounts of the meeting are exactly the same. 

Regardless of the controversy, Hancock’s arrival had an 
immediate impact on the worn troops of the I and XI Corps. 
An officer of the 16th Maine wrote, “When the shattered forces 
of the I Corps reached the Ridge [Cemetery Hill], one of the 
first things we saw, was the magnificent form of General Han- 
cock.” A soldier in the 5th Maine Battery remembered the 
“inspiration of his commanding, controlling presence” and 
“the fresh courage he imparted.” Although outwardly calm, 
Hancock worried that the Confederates would renew their 
attacks and sweep the Federals off the heights. Assisted by 
Howard and other officers, Hancock dispatched troops to 
occupy nearby Culp’s Hill, and placed infantry and artillery in 
position on Cemetery Hill. 

Hancock’s next task was to inform Meade about the nature 
of the Union position. At 5:25 PM he sent word to his com- 
mander that the Union position as he saw it “cannot well be 
taken. It is a position, however, easily turned.” By this time 
there was little combat. Hancock informed Meade, “I think we 
can retire; if not, we can fight here, as the ground appears not 
unfavorable with good troops.” Meade, casting aside his ten- 
tative plan to force the Confederates to attack him along Pipe 
Creek, ordered the Army of the Potomac to converge on Get- 
tysburg. Hancock turned command over to Maj. Gen. Henry 
Slocum, who arrived on the battlefield around 6:00 PM. 

Hancock then rode back to Taneytown to confer personally 
with Meade. Concerned about the Union left flank, Hancock 
sent word to Brigadier John Gibbon to halt the II Corps and 
post it to the west of the Taneytown Road near Round Top. 
When Hancock resumed direct command of the corps early in 
the morning of July 2, he moved it into position along Ceme- 
tery Ridge, where it remained for most of the battle. 

At noon on July 2, the II Corps line faced west toward Sem- 
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inary Ridge. On the right was the 3rd Division under Brig. 
Gen. Alexander Hays (a West Point classmate of Hancock’s) 
with three brigades. In the center stood the 2nd Division com- 
manded by Gibbon with three brigades, and holding the left 
was the 1st Division, Hancock’s former command, led by Brig. 
Gen. John Caldwell with four brigades. Hays’ men were linked 
with the survivors of the XI Corps, while the III Corps under 
Sickles protected Caldwell’s flank. 

Without proper authorization from Meade, Sickles moved 
his men forward on the afternoon of July 2, unhinging the 
entire Union left. Sickles left Little Round Top 
unoccupied, a dangerous oversight that nearly 
resulted in catastrophe. 

Before Meade could correct the error, the 
Confederates of Longstreet’s I Corps slammed 
into the III Corps’ extended and vulnerable new 
line. While VI Corps troops moved to support 
Sickles’ left near Devil’s Den and Little Round 
Top, Hancock received orders to send his left- 
most division, Caldwell’s, to bolster Sickles’ 
weakening line. Hancock also received word 
that Sickles was wounded, and that Meade 
wanted him to take command of the III Corps. 

Caldwell’s division stormed into the Wheatfield and found 
itself in a vicious fight. When the Federals in the Peach 
Orchard on Caldwell’s right collapsed, his men retreated with 
the survivors of the III Corps. In the midst of the crisis, Han- 
cock worked furiously to patch things together on the waver- 
ing Union left. He pulled a brigade from Hays’ division on 
the right of the II Corps and marched it to the point of dan- 
ger. Guiding infantry into position to protect an exposed bat- 
tery, Hancock, in the words of historian Christian Samito, 
“sprang from his charger and grabbed the first man he saw, a 
stocky private named George Durgin. Taking him to the left, 
Hancock shouted, ‘Will you stay here?’ The soldier confi- 
dently replied, ‘I’ll stay here. General, until hell freezes over!’ 
Ordering the rest of the 19th Maine to form on Durgin’s posi- 
tion, Hancock remounted and rode away.” 

At another endangered point of the Union line along Ceme- 
tery Ridge, Hancock came under fire from a brigade of 
Alabamians under Brig. Gen. Cadmus Wilcox who were striv- 
ing to exploit an opening in the Federal defenses. Looking for 
troops to stem the tide, Hancock had only the undersized 1st 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry. He ordered them to charge the 
enemy lines, knowing that they would suffer terrible losses. 
The regiment charged and bought Hancock 10 minutes to 
bring up reinforcements to plug the gap. Hancock later wrote 
of the regiment, which lost 215 out of 262 engaged that day, 
“No soldiers, on any field, in this or any other country, ever 
displayed grander heroism.” 

The battered Union left reformed along Cemetery Ridge and 
repulsed the remainder of the Confederate attacks. Federal 


units counterattacked the exhausted Rebels and recaptured 
some of the ground lost during the afternoon. As evening came 
on, Hancock heard the sound of heavy fighting from the direc- 
tion of Cemetery Hill. Sensing danger, he ordered Gibbon to 
send Colonel Samuel Sprigg Carroll’s brigade to reinforce the 
Union position on the hill. The brigade arrived in time to 
throw back an enemy attack that had broken through the Fed- 
eral infantry and threatened an artillery position near the 
cemetery. Concerned that Culp’s Hill was also in danger that 
evening, Hancock dispatched two regiments to bolster the 
Union position there. 

On the night of July 2, with his army battered 
but holding firm, Meade summoned his corps 
commanders to a meeting at his headquarters in 
the Leister farmhouse. He had commanded the 
Army of the Potomac for less than a week and he 
sought counsel. The wounded Sickles was absent, 
but Hancock and the other corps commanders 
were present. Division commanders Gibbon, 
Maj. Gen. David Birney, and Brig. Gen. Alpheus 
Williams attended the meeting as well. Brig. Gen. 
Gouverneur Warren rested in a corner, having 
been wounded slightly in the afternoon. 

Chief of Staff Butterfield put forth matters to be considered 
by the group. The army could hold its present position, or 
retreat to a different one. It could attack, or await the next 
assault of the Confederates. If the army stayed in position, the 
generals needed to decide how long they would wait. 

All the officers present voiced their opinions. Hancock said 
the army needed to firm up its present position, given the fight- 
ing and chaos during the second day. He believed that the army 
should attack only if communications were threatened or cut. 
When asked how long the Union army should hold its ground, 
Butterfield noted Hancock’s response, “Can’t wait long, can’t 
be idle.” After hours of discussion, with all the officers con- 
curring that the army should not retreat, Meade decided to 
hold his ground. As the meeting broke up, Meade approached 
Gibbon and declared, “If Lee attacks tomorrow, it will be in 
your front.” Gibbon and the rest of II Corps held the center of 
the Union line along Cemetery Ridge. 

At midday, Hancock, Gibbon, Newton, and Meade were 
joined by cavalry corps commander Maj. Gen. Alfred Pleasan- 
ton in an impromptu luncheon. Feasting on what Gibbon 
described as “a tough old rooster,” the officers wondered 
about the next phase of the battle. Not long after Meade, 
Newton, and Pleasanton departed they heard a single cannon 
shot, followed by a second. Then 125 massed Confederate 
guns opened on the Federal positions. The next phase had 
begun and the plan quickly became obvious: The massive bar- 
rage was trained on the center of the Union line. The Con- 
federates were determined to crack it and win the battle in a 
massive charge. 
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Union guns, some 77 of them, opened fire in reply, creating 
an awesome noise. The terrific blasting trembled the ground 
for one hour, then another. Hancock’s infantry hugged the 
earth and took what cover they could find. During the cacoph- 
ony and carnage, Hancock argued with Union artillerist Brig. 
Gen. Henry J. Hunt, who wanted to conserve ammunition for 
the Confederate infantry attack he knew was coming. Han- 
cock wished to bolster the morale of his men by having as 
many Federal cannon firing as possible. Hancock attempted 
to order Union guns not directly under his authority into 
action, but at least one artillery officer, Lt. Col. Freeman 
McGilvery, resisted Hancock’s commands. Hancock did not 
press the issue, since he knew as well as anyone that Lee’s 
infantry was coming, and there was no time to waste. 

Hancock well understood he needed to set an example for 
his men as they waited helplessly under the cannonade. He 
decided to ride along his line so that his soldiers could see him 
and take heart. But his horse apparently did not care for the 
idea and balked. Borrowing a horse from another officer, Han- 
cock, with an orderly carrying the corps flag, set off along his 
line as a storm of shot and shell exploded around him. 

Hancock fell as the fighting reached its climax. Lieutenant 
George Benedict, an aide to Stannard, recalled the stunning 
sight of the bleeding Hancock dropping to the ground: 
“Hooker [another aide to Stannard] and I with a common 
impulse sprang toward him, and caught him as he toppled from 
his horse into our outstretched arms. General Stannard bent 
over him as we laid him upon the ground, and opened his 
clothing where he indicated by a movement of his hand that 
he was hurt, a ragged hole, an inch or more in diameter, from 
which the blood was pouring profusely, was disclosed ...” 

Someone applied a makeshift tourniquet to the wound. A 
nail from Hancock’s saddle had been driven into the thigh, 
and a surgeon hastily removed it. Despite the severe injury, 
Hancock refused to be removed from the field until he knew 
for certain that his men had repulsed the attack. 

One of Hancock’s aides brought up an ambulance to take the 
wounded general to the rear. Hancock stopped the ambulance 
long enough to dictate a dispatch to Meade informing him of 
developments: “I have never seen a more formidable attack, and 
if the Sixth and Fifth Corps have pressed up, the enemy will be 
destroyed.... Not a rebel was in sight upright when I left ...” 
Meade sent his thanks to Hancock, but declined to make a coun- 
terattack. The next day Lee and the battered Army of Northern 
Virginia made preparations to begin their agonizing, rain-soaked 
retreat toward the Potomac and home. The Battle of Gettysburg 
was over. 

Along with the temporary loss of Hancock, the II Corps paid 
a heavy price for its valor at Gettysburg. Gibbon fell with a seri- 
ous wound. Brig. Gen. Samuel Zook of Caldwell’s division was 
dead, as were 12 colonels and lieutenant colonels. Every one 
of the corps’ five battery commanders was wounded, four of 


them mortally. Total losses for the corps amounted to 4,350 
out of approximately 10,000 men in the ranks. To its credit, 
the corps captured 27 Confederate battle flags and about 5,000 
prisoners over the three days of the battle. 

Hancock traveled home to Norristown, Penn., to begin his 
recovery. For weeks Hancock suffered as doctors tried to 
remove the bullet that struck him. When Dr. Louis Read vis- 
ited the general, Hancock said that “he felt as if he was going 
to die, and that he had been probed and tortured to such an 
extent that death would be a relief.” Dr. Read, taking a prac- 
tical approach to his medicine, placed Hancock in a chair atop 
a dining room table so that the general might be in approxi- 
mately the same position he was when shot. Dr. Read probed 
deeply into the wound and managed to extract the bullet. This 
morbid artifact is now in the possession of the Historical Soci- 
ety of Montgomery County in Norristown. 

Hancock’s recovery improved, but he would never again be 
as energetic and vigorous as he was at Gettysburg. He put on 
weight as a result of his inactivity during the fall and winter. 
He would return to command the II Corps in the bloodiest 
fights of the 1864 campaign, but his wound perpetually both- 
ered him, sometimes forcing him to travel in an ambulance. 

Ordered by Lt. Gen. Ulysses Grant to recruit a corps of vet- 
erans for the spring campaign in 1865, Hancock pursued his 
task diligently. He was unable, however, to bring enough vet- 
erans into the ranks; three long, bloody years of war had been 
enough for too many men. Grant then sent Hancock to Win- 
chester to command a force that would be part of an offensive 
thrust meant to end the war, but events moved faster than any- 
one anticipated. When Lee surrendered on April 9, the war 
was effectively over, for Hancock and everyone else. 

In the aftermath of Gettysburg, Lincoln and Stanton 
expressed anguish and frustration with Meade’s failure to pur- 
sue Lee vigorously and defeat him decisively. Hancock himself 
later reported, “I think that our lines should have advanced 
immediately, and I believe we should have won a great vic- 
tory.” The Northern public, however, was happy to have any 
kind of a victory to celebrate. In January 1864, Congress voted 
its thanks to the officers who had defeated the Army of North- 
ern Virginia at Gettysburg. The generals they thanked were 
Joseph Hooker, George Meade, and Oliver Howard. The omis- 
sion of Hancock provoked a swift response from his friends 
and supporters. It was not until April 1866, however, that Con- 
gress took note of Hancock’s role at Gettysburg. 

Hancock’s national fame was such that the Democratic Party, 
of which he had been a lifelong member, nominated the gen- 
eral for president of the United States in 1880. Hancock nar- 
rowly lost the election to another former Union officer, James 
Garfield, who ran on the Republican ticket. When his wife 
informed him of the defeat early the next morning, the still 
indefatigable Hancock replied, “That is all right. I can stand 
it.” Every former Confederate state cast its electoral votes for 
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Trying to buy time to repair the Union 


position, the 1st Minnesota Volunteer 


Infantry Regiment launches a suicidal charge 


into Cadmus Wilcox’s Alabamians along 


Cemetery Ridge. 




Hancock in recognition of his generosity and strict adherence 
to constitutional authority during his brief service as a mili- 
tary governor in Texas and Louisiana during Reconstruction. 
Hancock remained in the army until his death from diabetic 
complications on February 9, 1886. 

Of all the Union generals at Gettysburg, few contributed more 
to the victory than Hancock. Hancock’s tactical decisions were 
certainly important, but he made another valuable contribution 
to the Federal victory, one difficult to quantify or put in precise 
terms. The fact that “Hancock the Superb” was on the field bol- 
stered the morale of an army that had not won a victory (if it 
could be called that) since Antietam 10 months earlier. Maj. Gen. 
Carl Schurz, one of Howard’s division commanders, described 
Hancock’s arrival on July 1: “It gave the troops a new inspira- 
tion. They all knew him by fame, and his stalwart figure, his 
proud mien, and his soldierly bearing seemed to verify all the 
things that fame had told about him. His mere presence was a 
reinforcement, and everybody on the field felt stronger for his 
being there.” 

No other Union general at Gettysburg carried such an aura 
with him into battle. Had Meade himself been on Cemetery 
Hill instead of Hancock that fateful afternoon, it is doubtful 
he would have inspired a similar reaction. 

General Francis Walker, a former aide to Hancock and his- 
torian of the II Corps, wrote a biography of his former chief 
in 1894. Of Hancock at Gettysburg, Walker wrote: “In every 
great career, whether civil or military, there is some one day 
which is peculiarly memorable; which, by some reason in part 
of favorable opportunities or especially conspicuous position 


... becomes and to the end remains the crown of that career; 
the day which that leader’s name instinctively suggests; the 
day to which, in disappointment or retirement, his own 
thoughts go back as the — for him — day of days. Such to Han- 
cock was Gettysburg.” 

Today, Winfield Scott Hancock is nearly invisible in the land- 
scape of American memory. He is often confused with his 
namesake, Winfield Scott, or another prominent American, 
John Hancock. Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain, a gallant sol- 
dier but a mere colonel at Gettysburg, is more famous than the 
major general who commanded four corps during the battle. 
George Pickett, a Confederate division commander who, 
before the war’s end, was relieved of his command for blun- 
dering, is a legend compared to the Union corps commander 
who defeated him on Cemetery Ridge. 

In the trinket shops of Gettysburg, there are few Hancock T- 
shirts, mugs, bumper stickers, or throw pillows, and yet, Han- 
cock is everywhere at Gettysburg. He is in the Wheatfield, 
where Caldwell’s men fought to defend Sickles’ line, and he is 
along the banks of Plum Run, where the 1st Minnesota crashed 
into Wilcox’s Alabama Brigade. He is among the guns on 
Cemetery Hill, where Carroll’s brigade fought off Ewell’s attack 
in the darkness of July 2, and he is at the Leister house, con- 
ferring with Meade and his generals. He is near the Copse of 
Trees on Cemetery Ridge, watching his men repulse Pickett’s 
charge. Stoically, he sits on his horse near the cemetery gate- 
house, his hand outstretched, watching vigilantly for the 
enemy’s next move. 

Gettysburg was, and is, Hancock’s field. □ 
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I N THE EARLY AETERNOON OE JULY 2, 1 863, 
Brig. Gen. Gouverneur K. Warren peered 
down at the rugged terrain of southern 
Pennsylvania from his vantage point on 
Little Round Top, a small promontory two 
and a half miles due south of Gettysburg. 
Since the previous morning. Federal troops 
under the leadership of Maj. Gen. George G. 
Meade had been hotly engaged with Con- 
federate forces outside of town. 

Midway through the second day of the bat- 
tle, the defensive perimeter of the Union 
Army at Gettysburg looked like a giant fish- 
hook. It ran from Culp’s Hill in the north, 
around Cemetery Hill, then southward to 
Cemetery Ridge and Little Round Top. Some 
548 feet high, the small hill, although nearly 
devoid of trees, was ideal for defensive pur- 
poses — its loose rocks and large boulders 
made natural ramparts. Indeed, Little Round 
Top was the anchor for the entire Union left. 

A former brigade commander now serving 
as the army’s chief engineer, Warren had gone 
to inspect the site after Meade reported hear- 
ing “a little peppering going on in the direc- 
tion of the little hill off yonder.” What he dis- 
covered on Little Round Top shocked him. 
“There were no troops on it, and it was used 
as a signal station,” Warren said later. “I saw 
that this was the key to the whole position, 
and that our troops in the woods in front of 
it could not see the ground in front of them, 
so that the enemy would come upon them 
before they would be aware of it.” 

BY AL HEMINGWAY 


Battling fatigue and stifling heat, Joshua Chamber- 
lain’s 20th Maine makes their valiant stand against 
the attacking Confederate forces of Brig. Gen. Evan- 
der M. Law at Little Round Top in this painting by 
modern artist Keith Rocco. 
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Warren instructed the officer of a nearby rifle battery to 
lob a shell into the woods. As the round crashed through 
the trees, Warren witnessed movement from enemy soldiers 
and saw the glistening of their gun barrels and bayonets. 
Realizing that the Confederates were massing below for an 
attack on the undefended position, Warren dispatched a 
message to Meade urging him to send another division to 
Little Round Top. 

Earlier that morning, infantrymen from Brig. Gen. John W. 
Geary’s division of the XII Corps had manned the promon- 
tory. Then Meade decided to relieve Geary’s men with those of 
Maj. Gen. Daniel E. Sickles’s III Corps, while Geary went to 
rejoin his corps at Culp’s Hill. 

However, as often happens in the fog of war, Geary left his 
position too soon, and Sickles never even made it to Little 
Round Top. Consequently, the entire Union left was danger- 
ously exposed. 

Robert E. Lee, an old engineer himself, saw the value of Lit- 
tle Round Top and ordered Maj. Gen. John B. Hood’s divi- 
sion to get ready to attack. Brig. Gen. Evander M. Law had 
his Alabama brigades posted on the right, with Brig. Gen. J.B. 
Robertson’s Texas and Arkansas brigades on the left. 

Luck, however, was on the Union side. It took the bulk of 
the day for Lee’s men to reach their positions and move 
toward Little Round Top. Lee spent much of this time sitting 


idly on a tree stump, occasionally looking through his field 
glass or conversing with Lt. Gen. A.R Hill and Colonel A.L. 
Long, one of his staff officers. 

“What I remarked especially was, during the whole time the 
[artillery] firing continued he sent only one message, and only 
received one report,” observed Colonel Arthur Eremantle, a 
British Army officer attached to Lee’s headquarters as an 
observer. 

As the assault commenced about 4:30 pm, Eremantle could- 
n’t help but wonder at the oddity of the scene. “When the can- 
nonade was at its height,” he continued, “a Confederate band 
of music began to play polkas and waltzes, which sounded very 
curious accompanied by the hissing and bursting of the shells.” 

Meanwhile, Union Colonel Strong Vincent, leading the 3d 
Brigade, 1st Division, V Corps, received word of the impend- 
ing peril on Little Round Top. He swiftly led his four regi- 
ments — the 20th Maine, 83rd Pennsylvania, 44th New York, 
and 16th Michigan — at the double-quick to defend the hill. 
Once there, Vincent dispersed his troops onto the western and 
southern slopes of Little Round Top to halt the Confederate 
advance. Commanding the 20th Maine was Colonel Joshua 
Lawrence Chamberlain, a former theology and language pro- 
fessor at Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine. As Cham- 
berlain recalled later, “Passing to the southern slope of Little 
Round Top, Colonel Vincent indicated to me the ground my 
regiment was to occupy, informing me 
that this was the extreme left of our gen- 
eral line, and that a desperate attack was 
expected in order to turn that position, 
concluding by telling me I was to ‘hold 
that ground at all hazards.’ This was the 
last word I heard from him.” 

As the Maine volunteers peered across 
the saddle separating Little Round Top 
from Big Round Top, Private Theodore 
Gerrish recalled, “The ground sloped to 
our front and left, and was sparsely 
covered with a growth of oak trees 
which were too small to afford us any 
protection. Shells were crashing 
through the air above our heads, mak- 
ing so much noise that we could hardly 
hear the commands of our officers. The 
air was filled with fragments of explod- 
ing shells and splinters torn from man- 
gled trees. But our men appeared to be 
as cool and deliberate in their move- 
ments as if they had been forming a line 
upon the parade ground in camp.” 

Pacing the 20th Maine was the 15th 
Alabama Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel William C. Oates, a lawyer from 
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Abbeville, Ala. Oates’s regiment, part of 
Law’s brigade of Hood’s division, had 
marched nearly the entire day, covering 
a distance of approximately 25 miles 
before arriving at Gettysburg. With little 
rest, Oates’s men were immediately 
ordered to the right flank and moved in 
a circuitous march to disguise their 
movement from the enemy. 

As they approached their objective, 

Oates remembered, “Finally, Hood 
marched across the rear of [Maj. Gen. 

Lafayette] McLaws and went into line 
on the crest of a little ridge, with [Brig. 

Gen. Henry L.j Benning’s brigade in 
rear of his center constituting a second 
line, his battalion of sixteen artillery 
pieces, in position on his left. McLaws 
then formed his division of four 
brigades in two lines of battle on 
Hood’s left, and with sixteen pieces of 
artillery in position on McLaws left.” 

As the brigade prepared for the 
assault, Oates’s 15th Alabama was in the center. To his left 
were the 4th and 47th Alabama, to his right the 44th and 48th 
Alabama. At about 3 pm, the Confederate artillery let loose a 
thunderous broadside on the Union lines. As the Federal can- 
non returned fire, the butternut infantry moved in quick time 
through the valley and across a muddy, meandering stream 
running through it. 

At the very outset of the attack. Hood was severely 
wounded in the arm and evacuated from the battlefield. Law 
was now in charge of the division. His men pushed ahead 
toward Plum Run, a stream that ran north and south between 
the Emmitsburg Road and Little Round Top. 

“The men sprang forward as if at a game or ball,” recalled 
Private W.C. Ward of the 4th Alabama. “A long line of Feder- 
al skirmishers, protected by a stone wall, immediately opened 
fire. Men were falling, stricken to death.” 

As the Alabamians rushed the Union bulwarks, artillery 
opened up from Devil’s Den, a jumble of huge rocks less than 
a mile away on the left. The shelling and musket fire grew in 
intensity. “Immediately to the right, Taylor Darwin, orderly 
sergeant of Company I, suddenly stopped, quivered, and 
sank to the earth dead, a ball having passed through his 
brain,” said Ward. 

Fighting was raging all around Little Round Top and Devil’s 
Den. The defenders of Devil’s Den managed to hold on, but the 
Federals behind the stone wall at the western base of Big Round 
Top were being pushed aside, some retreating northward 
between Devil’s Den and Little Round Top, others ascending 
Big Round Top, a larger hill immediately southeast of Little 


Round Top. Law’s right wing also divided, several regiments 
bearing left to the mouth of the valley between the Round 
Tops, while the 15th and 47th Alabama, with Oates in com- 
mand, followed the Federals who had retreated up the hillside. 

Oates’s riflemen found the going extremely difficult. “My 
men had to climb up, catching to the bushes and crawling over 
the immense boulders,” Oates wrote, “in the face of incessant 
fire of their enemy, who kept falling back, taking shelter and 
firing down upon us from behind the rocks and crags that cov- 
ered the mountain side thicker than grave stones in a city 
cemetery. 

“Seeing that they were fatigued by their arduous climb, 
Oates halted the regiment temporarily to rest. A few moments 
later, one of Law’s aides galloped up to Oates and demanded 
to know why he had stopped the advance. The aide informed 
him that Hood had been wounded and that Law had assumed 
command. Law, he added, wanted the Alabamians to drive the 
Yankees from Little Round Top. Although he disagreed with 
the order — he wanted to stay where he was and entrench — 
Oates reluctantly acquiesced. 

Meanwhile, the 4th Alabama moved on Vincent’s position 
atop Little Round Top. The regiment advanced quickly until 
it encountered a withering volley of musket fire, the enemy 
bullets falling through the leaves like hail in a thunderstorm. 

At first the Union soldiers were able to repel the Confeder- 
ate onslaught. Then the Rebels seized Devil’s Den, allowing 
for an unimpeded advance from the west. 

Grasping the seriousness of the situation, Warren, still on 
Little Round Top, rode down the hill to muster any troops he 
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could find. He stumbled across Colonel Patrick H. O’Rorke’s 
140th New York Volunteers, part of Brig. Gen. Steven H. 
Weed’s brigade. 

The New Yorkers were headed toward the fighting in the 
Wheatfield when Warren, who knew O’Rorke from the Reg- 
ular Army, intercepted him. 

“Paddy! Paddy! Turn your regiment this way!” Warren 
shouted, pointing toward Little Round Top. 

“General Weed is ahead, and he expects me to follow him,” 
O’Rorke replied. 

“Never mind that! Bring your regiment up here, and I will 
take responsibility,” Warren barked back. 

Without hesitation the Union riflemen, clad in brand-new 
Zouave uniforms of baggy blue trousers, red jackets, and 
fezzes, scrambled up the hill. “The bullets flew in among the 
men the moment the leading company mounted the ridge,” 
said Captain Porter Farley, a member of the 140th New York, 
“and, as not a musket was loaded, the natural impulse was to 
halt and load them. But O’Rorke permitted no such delay. 
Springing from his horse, he threw the reins to the sergeant- 

major. His sword flashed from its 

scabbard into the sunlight; and call- 
ing: ‘This way boys!’ he led the 
charge over the rocks, down the 
hillside, till he came abreast the men 
of Vincent’s brigade, who were 
posted in the ravine to our left.” 


The sharp crack of rifle fire 
from Confederate sharpshooters at 
Devil’s Den further harassed the 
Union defenders on Little Round 
Top. One bullet caught O’Rorke in 
the neck, killing him instantly. 
Another ball struck Weed as he was 
speaking to Lieutenant Charles E. 
Hazlett of the 5th U. S. Artillery. 
Hazlett knelt over the general to 
catch his dying words and immedi- 
ately pitched forward himself, 
fatally shot through the head. Weed 
was carried to an aid station on the 
far side of the hill, where an aide. 
Lieutenant William H. Crennell, 
tried to comfort him. “General, I 
hope that you are not so very 
badly hurt,” he said. “I’m as dead 
a man as Julius Caesar,” Weed 
replied. On the other side of the 
crest, Vincent also fell mortally 
wounded, his blood splashing 
crimson on the rocks. 




Joshua Lawrence Chamberlain. ABOVE: With Confeder- 
ate forces about to overrun Devil’s Den, Little Round Top 
became the linchpin of the Union line outside Gettys- 
burg. If it fell, the battle would be as good as lost. 


Although driven back, the Confederates came at the Union 
defenders once again. As before, the Union soldiers poured a 
destructive fire on the Alabamians. The attackers were 
stunned, but the line did not break. As one infantryman fell, 
another jumped up to take his place in the formation. 

To his horror, Oates learned that the left flank of the 47th 
Alabama had become disconnected from the right flank of 
the 4th Alabama, exposing both regiments to enfilading fire 
from the enemy. Musket balls snapped through the air and 
found their mark. The soldiers of the 47th Alabama were 
being mowed down like grain before a scythe. 

Lieutenant Colonel Michael Bulger, commanding the regi- 
ment, fell severely wounded, a Minie bullet lodged in his 
lung. When his regiment retreated, Bulger was abandoned on 
the battlefield and left for dead. Propped against a tree and 
bleeding profusely, Bulger awaited the end. When a Union 
captain approached and asked for his sword, Bulger refused, 
saying, “I am a lieutenant colonel sir, and will surrender my 
sword only to an officer of equal rank.” 

The Federal officer persisted, warning that he would have 
to kill him and take the saber. Bul- 
ger told him to go ahead — he 
would never give up his weapon to 
him while he was alive. Impressed 
by Bulger’s courage, the young sub- 
ordinate sent for his colonel and 
Bulger willing gave his sword to 
the senior officer. Despite the sever- 
ity of his wound, Bulger survived 
the war and returned to Alabama. 

As the attack of Bulger’s men fal- 
tered, Oates opted to maneuver his 
troops to the left flank, swing them 
around, and push the Union 
troops from the rocky enclaves. If 
he could accomplish this, he would 
take the pressure off the hard- 
pressed 47th Regiment and roll up 
the Union line. 

The 650 Alabamians under his 
command struck with intense 
ferocity. This day, however, Oates’s 
superb troops met a regiment of 
equal valor. Although numbering 
just 358 soldiers, Chamberlain’s 
20th Maine knew the surmounting 
importance of the engagement. 

It was a critical moment,” said 
Gerrish. “If that line was permit- 
ted to turn the Federal flank. Little 
Round Top was untenable, and 
with this little mountain in the 
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Confederates possession, the whole position would be 
untenable.” 

At about 6 pm, the Rebels moved against Little Round 
Top. “They [were] rushing on, determined to turn and 
crush the left of our line,” continued Gerrish. “Colonel 
Chamberlain, with rare sagacity, understood the move- 
ment they were making and bent back the left flank of 
our regiment until the line formed almost a right angle, 
with the colors at the point.” 

The air was quickly filled with the acrid smell of gunpow- 
der, the ear-shattering sounds of close-range musket fire, and 
the screams of the wounded. It was nearly impossible to hear 
the orders being shouted by the officers. “My men advanced 
about half way to the enemy’s position,” Oates reported, 
“but the fire was so destructive that my line wavered like a 
man trying to walk against a strong wind, and then slowly, 
doggedly, gave back a little.” 

Many of the regiment’s best officers were killed as they 
ascended Little Round Top that sweltering afternoon. Cap- 
tain James H. Ellison was straining to hear Oates’s com- 
mands when a Federal bullet tore into his brain. He col- 
lapsed, rolled over on his back, and lay motionless. 

Lieutenant Colonel J.B. Feagin, Oates’s second in com- 
mand, also fell mortally wounded when enemy shrapnel tore 
off his leg. Captain Henry C. Brainard, leading his men into 


the natural stone formations of Little Round Top, was 
wounded as well. As he lay dying, Brainard cried out: “Oh 
God! That I could see my mother!” 

Also among the dead was Oates’s brother. Lieutenant John 
A. Oates. The younger sibling had taken ill and had only 
rejoined the regiment after commandeering a horse. His 
older brother recommended that he stay in the rear and not 
participate in the battle, but John Oates vehemently dis- 
agreed. “Brother, I will not do it,” he said. “If I were to 
remain here people would say that I did it through cow- 
ardice. I will never disgrace the uniform I wear.” Mustering 
his strength, John Oates went to be with his troops. A short 
time later, pierced by eight bullets, he fell dead. 

The 20th Maine was suffering staggering casualties of its 
own, as described vividly by Private Gerrish: “I wish that I 
could picture the awful details of that hour [,] how rapidly the 
cartridges were torn from the boxes and stuffed in the smok- 
ing muzzles of the guns; how the steel rammers clashed and 
clanged in the heated barrels; how the men’s hands and faces 
grew grim and black with burning powder; how our little 
line, baptized with fire, reeled to and fro as it advanced or 
was pressed back; how our officers bravely encouraged the 
men to hold on, and recklessly exposed themselves to the 
enemy’s fire — a terrible medley of cries, shouts, cheers, 
groans, prayers, curses, bursting shells, whizzing rifle bullets, 
and clanging steel.” 
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At various places, small groups of Confederates managed 
to breach the Federal perimeter. Fighting was at close quar- 
ters — in the front as well as the rear. One Maine soldier tried 
to grab the colors of the 15th Alabama. Sergeant Pat 
O’Connor coolly stepped forward and jabbed his bayonet 
into the man’s head. The combat surged backward and for- 
ward like a wave. 

As quickly as the Southern infantry was repulsed, Oates 
urged his men to move forward again. Flushed with 
renewed spirit, the grayclad riflemen momentarily dislodged 
Chamberlain’s men, but again were pushed back. During 
the melee, Chamberlain was hit in the leg by a bullet. The 
wound, however, proved to be superficial as the bullet rico- 
cheted off his scabbard, leaving the ex-professor with only 
a nasty bruise on his thigh. 

“We drove the Federals from their strong defensive posi- 
tion,” wrote Oates. “Five times they rallied and charged us — 
twice coming so near that some of my men had to use the 
bayonet — but vain was their effort.” 

With victory seemingly his, Oates realized reluctantly that 
his men’s tremendous drive could not be sustained. “The long 
blue lines of Federal infantry were coming down on my right 


and closing in on my rear,” he reported, “while some dis- 
mounted cavalry were closing the only avenue of escape on 
my left, and had driven in my skirmishers.” He determined to 
sell his men dearly. 

Although they had withstood the Rebel attacks, Chamber- 
lain’s regiment was still in dire straits. “Our ammunition 
[was] nearly all gone, and we [were] using the cartridges from 
the boxes of our wounded comrades,” said Private Gerrish. 
“A critical moment [had] arrived, and we [could] remain as 
we [were] no longer; we must advance or retreat.” 

Chamberlain knew full well the precarious position his 
regiment was in — one more Confederate charge could drive 
them off Little Round Top. As a brief lull developed over the 
battlefield, he quickly called his officers around him. Of the 
358 men he had mustered at the beginning of the battle, only 
228 remained standing. Chamberlain, however, had already 
decided on his next course of action — he was going to charge 
right into the Rebel force. 

“Not a moment was about to be lost,” he later wrote. 
“Five minutes more of such a defensive and the last roll call 
would sound for us! Desperate as the chances were, there was 
nothing for it but to take the offensive. I stepped to the col- 
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Perched on the summit of Little Round Top, the guns of Lieutenant Charles Hazlett’s 5th U.S. 
Artillery wreaked havoc on advancing Confederate divisions below. 


ors. The men turned towards me. One 
word was enough — Bayonets!” 

The left wing of the 20th Maine 
started forward, running and yelling as 
they charged the Confederate infantry. 

“Come on! Come on! Come on boys!” 
hollered Lieutenant Holman S. Melcher, 
waving his saber over his head. Caught 
up in the excitement, Melcher was a full 
10 paces in front of his men. 

The Union right flank also charged 
and swung forward in an extended right- 
wheel maneuver. Never suspecting that 
the Union defenders would attempt such 
an audacious maneuver, the Confeder- 
ates were caught completely off guard. 

Some threw their hands in the air and 
begged for their lives. 

“Many of the enemy’s first line threw 
down their arms and surrendered,” 
wrote Chamberlain. “An officer fired his 
pistol at my head with one hand, while 
he handed me his sword with the other. 

Meanwhile Captain [Walter G.] Morrill 
with his skirmishers (sent out from my 
left flank), with some dozen or fifteen of the U.S. Sharp- 
shooters who had put themselves under his direction, fell 
upon the enemy as they were breaking, and by his demon- 
strations, as well as his well-directed fire, added much to the 
effect of the charge.” 

The Confederate command completely disintegrated. 
“With a withering and deadly fire pouring in upon us from 
every direction, it seemed that the entire command was 
doomed to destruction,” Oates reported. “While one man 
was shot in the face, his right hand or left hand comrade was 
shot in the side or back. Some were struck simultaneously 
with two or three balls from different directions.” 

Oates finally had to order a retreat. When he did, he and 
his men “ran like a herd of cattle.” Oates continued, “As we 
ran, a man named Keils who was to my right and rear had his 
throat cut and he ran past me breathing at his throat and the 
blood spattering. His windpipe was entirely severed.” 

Oates tried to reorganize his regiment atop Big Round Top, 
but any further effort to regroup was futile. Overcome with 
heat and exhaustion, Oates collapsed unconscious and had to 
be carried to the rear. 

The fighting on Little Round Top was over. Out of nearly 
700 soldiers, only 225 were left of the 15th and 47th Alaba- 
ma Regiments. The 20th Maine could only muster 200 of its 
original officers and men. 

Chamberlain, wounded twice that fateful day, would suf- 


fer six wounds in all during his improbable military career. 
His extraordinary bravery and brilliant tactical moves on 
Little Round Top would earn him a Medal of Honor, 
although he would not receive the award until 30 years after 
the fact. For the time being, he shared full credit with his 
men. “In such an engagement there were many incidents of 
heroism and noble character which should have place even 
in an official report,” Chamberlain wrote in his after-action 
report, “but, under present circumstances, I am unable to 
do justice to them. I will say of that regiment that the reso- 
lution, courage, and heroic fortitude which enabled us to 
withstand so formidable an attack have happily led to so 
conspicuous a result that they may safely trust to history to 
record their merits.” 

The Confederacy had lost a golden chance to take Little 
Round Top, roll up Meade’s left, and perhaps win the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg on the afternoon of the second day. The 
fate of the Union had rested then on a small group of untest- 
ed soldiers led by a colonel with no formal military educa- 
tion. Against all odds, Chamberlain and the 20th Maine had 
risen to the challenge and won the day. Their chief opponent 
summed it up best. “There never were harder fighters than 
the 20th Maine and their gallant colonel,” William Oates 
said later. “[Chamberlain’s] skill and persistence and the 
great bravery of his men saved Little Round Top, and the 
Army of the Potomac, from defeat. Great events sometimes 
turn on comparatively small affairs.” □ 
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JULY 3, 1863, dawned clear and bright, the 

warm sun promising even greater heat to come. By noon, 
temperatures were already in the low 90s, a typically hot 
and humid summer day in southern Pennsylvania. The 
action on the ground would soon get even hotter. Five days 
earlier. General Robert E. Lee’s formidable Army of North- 
ern Virginia, some 75,000 strong, had invaded the North 
for the second time in a year, hoping to win a decisive vic- 
tory over Union forces. The 90,000-man Army of the 
Potomac, commanded by recently appointed Maj. Gen. 


George Gordon Meade, was holding on for dear life. 

The two armies had been fighting around the small town of 
Gettysburg for two days and during much of that time the 
Confederates had seemed to be on the brink of success. Vic- 
tory had so far proved elusive, but Southern morale remained 
high in spite of horrific casualties. A combination of poorly 
coordinated attacks, missed opportunities, and a Union Army 
stubbornly defending its own soil had prevented Lee from 
achieving his goals. Nevertheless, the Virginia-born comman- 
der was firmly convinced that one more determined attack. 



In the humid stillness of a July afternoon, 

12,000 Confederate troops began marching 
slowly across open farmland toward the aptly 
named Cemetery Ridge. '‘This is a desperate thing 
to attempt, ” said one Rebel general to another. 


The Confederate high tide at 
Gettysburg broke at the low 
stone wall known as ‘‘the Angle,” 
where Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, and New York regiments 
beat back the heroic but doomed 
assault depicted in this epic 
painting by Peter F. Rothermel. 



state Museum of Pennsylvania 


this time on the Union center, would give his army the 
epochal victory that thus far had proved maddeningly elusive. 

Lee had been sick with diarrhea, and his physical discom- 
fort possibly clouded his judgment. More than that, he was a 
victim of his own success. A brilliant tactician, his past victo- 
ries over inferior Union generals had bred overconfidence, 
and that overconfidence in turn fostered a certain intransi- 
gence whenever his ideas were challenged. Believing that 
Meade had weakened his center to reinforce his battered 
flanks, Lee was convinced that a massive attack on the Union 


center would cut the enemy army in two. Lt. Gen. James 
Longstreet, commander of the Army’s I Corps, respectfully 
disagreed. “I have been a soldier all my life,” he told his com- 
mander. “I have been with soldiers engaged in fights by cou- 
ples, by squads, companies, regiments, divisions, and armies, 
and should know as well as anyone what soldiers can do. It 
is my opinion that no 15,000 soldiers ever arrayed for battle 
can take that position.” Longstreet’s passionate and well-rea- 
soned pleas fell on deaf ears. Lee would attack. 

The Army of the Potomac was in a strong defensive posi- 


tion just south of Gettysburg. The Union line resembled a 
fishhook, with the barbed point embedded in a small rise that 
locals called Culp’s Hill. From Culp’s Hill, the fishhook 
curved south, running along a low backbone of land named 
Cemetery Ridge. The eye of the fishhook was anchored on 
two wooded hills. Round Top and Little Round Top. The nat- 
urally formidable position gave the Federals the advantage of 
interior lines, where reinforcements could easily be shifted to 
various points as needed. By contrast, the Confederates were 
strung out along a concave line that made communication 
and coordination of attacks exceedingly difficult. 

On the morning of July 3, Lee rode along Seminary Ridge 
to make inspections and issue last-minute orders for the 
coming assault. He was a figure of 
great respect, even awe, to the men he 
led, an icon of the Confederacy. Lee 
had an indefinable quality, a charisma 
that set him apart from other com- 
manders. Abstemious in his personal - 
habits, courtly and dignified, the soft- | 
spoken aristocrat seemed born to com- ° 
mand. Riding his famed warhorse, I 
Traveller, Lee was joined on his tour ^ 
by Longstreet and Maj. Gen. George 
E. Pickett, a fellow Virginian. Pickett’s 
4,500-man division was still fresh; it would be a key ele- 
ment in the unfolding drama. The generals passed long 
lines of infantry, who were ordered not to cheer or make 
any kind of demonstration, lest the enemy get wind of what 
was about to happen. Soldiers scrambled to their feet as 
Lee passed, and many removed their hats as a token of 
mute but heartfelt respect. Lee acknowledged the tribute 
with a slight nod and a touch of his brim. The bond 
between the white-bearded general and his men needed no 
words to be fully expressed. 

Lee drew in his reins and raised his field glasses toward the 
Union lines, roughly a mile in the distance. He focused on a 
clump of oak trees that was plainly visible even at a distance. 
Those trees would be the focal point of the entire assault. The 
attacking units would converge on the soon-to-be-famous 
“copse of trees.” Marching under heavy enemy fire was going 
to be difficult, but at least the Confederate officers leading the 
assault would have a central location on which to concen- 
trate. Generals Lewis Armistead and Richard Garnett, also 
watching from atop Seminary Ridge, were decidedly uneasy 
about their men’s chances. “This is a desperate thing to 
attempt,” Garnett said quietly. “Yes, it is,” Armistead agreed. 
“But the issue is with the Almighty, and we must leave it in 
His hands.” 

The men of the 69th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry were 
posted near that same clump of trees, blissfully unaware of 
Lee’s steely scrutiny. Part of Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Han- 


cock’s II Corps, they occupied part of the Union center, the 
upper end of the fishhook. Most of them hailed from 
Philadelphia’s working class, rough-and-ready Irishmen who 
were familiar with both hard work and ethnic prejudice. The 
69th was posted on the forward slope of Cemetery Ridge, 
along a low stone wall that abruptly zigzagged 90 degrees, 
the sudden shift causing the area to be nicknamed “the 
Angle.” This wall was not a particularly formidable barrier, 
rising only about two feet above the rich Pennsylvania soil. A 
few fence rails had been piled on top, adding to the fence’s 
height but not doing much to increase its value as a shield. 

There had been some desultory fighting around Culp’s 
Hill earlier in the day, but now an eerie, almost deafening 


silence descended on the battlefield. It was literally the lull 
before a storm — one Union private remembered that it was 
“almost as still as Sabbath day.” The silence seemed omi- 
nous, and the Federal soldiers shifted uneasily in their blue 
wool coats. Little did they know that they were sitting on 
what amounted to a Rebel bull’s-eye. 

Earlier that morning. Brig. Gen. Alexander S. Webb, com- 
manding the Philadelphia Brigade, had posted two companies 
of the 71st Pennsylvania to the immediate right of the 69th, 
between them and the corner of the Angle. The rest of the 
71st Infantry continued along the wall after it made its zigzag 
shift. The left flank was held by a somewhat understrength 
59th New York. The 72nd Pennsylvania, Webb’s strongest 
regiment, was posted in the rear as a mobile reserve. The 
Irishmen could take some comfort in the fact that they had 
ample artillery support, although sometimes the guns could 
prove a mixed blessing. If you weren’t careful, you might fall 
victim to friendly fire, and the artillery units often attracted 
the unwanted attention of enemy batteries as well. 

Lieutenant Alonzo Cushing’s Battery A, 4th U.S. Artillery, 
was positioned about 150 feet behind the 69th’s right com- 
panies. These gunners were Regular Army, armed with six 
three-inch rifled cannon. Lieutenant William Arnold’s Battery 
A, 1st Rhode Island, was posted to Cushing’s right, and 
behind the eight companies of the 71st Pennsylvania. Anoth- 
er battery. Lieutenant Frederick Brown’s Battery B, 1st Rhode 
Island, was placed to Cushing’s left, on the other side of the 
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On the morning of July 3, a predominance of Confederate striking power lay directly opposite Maj. 
Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock’s II Corps in the middle of Cemetery Ridge. If the Rebels could 
break through, they would win the battle. 


clump of oaks. 

It was now just past midday, and the 
weather was hot and almost suffocat- 
ing. Each man tried to find shelter from 
the broiling sun; those wearing short- 
brimmed kepis or forage caps were par- 
ticularly exposed to the merciless rays. 

Some men ducked under the oak trees, 
clustering beneath the welcome pool of 
leafy shade. Rifles were upended, bayo- 
nets stuck into the ground, and corners 
of blankets tied to the triggers, creating 
impromptu tents. The men were tired, 
dirty, and sweaty, their faces grimy and 
blackened with gunpowder. Water was 
scarce, and many of the men were 
parched with thirst. But above all, the 
69th Regiment was hungry, not having 
eaten in two days. Some veterans man- 
aged to scrounge a few tooth-breaking 
hardtack biscuits, but most had to 
endure stomach pangs so acute that one 
soldier called them “a wolf’s hunger.” 

A gagging, nauseating smell added to 
the discomfort of hunger and sweltering 
heat. It came from the unburied bodies 
of Confederate dead, Georgians from 
Brig. Gen. A.R. Wright’s brigade. Scores 
of bodies lay just beyond the regiment’s 
position, corpses with blackened faces 
and rapidly swelling torsos decompos- 
ing in the torrid heat. Dead artillery 
horses, their legs splayed in grotesque 
postures, added to the noisome stench. 

On the shady ridge across the way, 

Lee was finalizing his plan of attack. 

Writing with his customary brevity, Lee 
ordered that “General Longstreet will 
make a vigorous attack on his front. 

General [Richard S.] Ewell will threaten 
the enemy on the left, or make a vigor- 
ous attack, should circumstance justify 
it; General Hill will hold the center at all hazards.” Lee also 
envisioned Stuart and his cavalry — the prodigal general hav- 
ing finally returned to the Army the day before — sweeping 
around the Union rear and exploiting the hoped-for break- 
through in the Lederal center. 

At dawn, Lederal troops had attacked Ewell’s men around 
Culp’s Hill. This was not an all-out offensive; its main 
objective was to recover a series of trenches lost the day 
before. After six or seven hours of fighting, the bluecoats 
not only regained the trenches, but also drove most of the 


Confederates off Culp’s Hill. Ewell was not going to be able 
to threaten the enemy right as Lee had planned. This was a 
setback, but a minor one, and Lee remained optimistic. He 
had an ace in the hole. Before the main attack began, the 
Union line would be softened up by a massive Confederate 
artillery barrage. 

Overall responsibility for coordinating the barrage fell 
squarely on the shoulders of Colonel E.R Alexander, a 28- 
year-old Georgian who before the war had served as an 
artillery instructor at his alma mater, the United States Mili- 
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tary Academy at West Point. Alexander was lukewarm about 
the whole enterprise: “Even if this [attack] is entirely success- 
ful it can only be so at a very bloody cost,” he wrote to 
Longstreet. The I Corps commander agreed wholeheartedly, 
but he knew that Lee would not change his mind. Longstreet 
wrote back: “Let the batteries open. Order great care and 
precision in firing.” 

No less than 143 Confederate guns would take part in the 
cannonade, which started at precisely 1:07 PM Soon the Leder- 
al artillery replied, the combined roar of nearly 300 Union and 
Confederate guns producing the greatest 
artillery duel ever heard on the North 
American continent. The rumbling, man- 
made thunder could be heard in Harris- 
burg, 140 miles away. Cannon muzzles 
spouted great tongues of flame with each 
report, along with clouds of acid, dirty- 
white smoke. When a gun was fired, its 
carriage kicked back on its wheels and 
dug a groove with its tail in the unresist- 
ing soil. There were two types of artillery 
at Gettysburg: smoothbore cannon and 
rifled guns. The smoothbores were most- 
ly bronze. Model 1857 Napoleons that 
fired a powder-filled explosive shell or 
12-pounder solid shot. A typical rifled 
gun was the 2.9-inch Parrott Rifle, | 
whose barrel featured twisted grooves s 
that made for greater accuracy. It fired | 
an elongated shell with an effective ^ 
range of over 2,000 yards. 

The cannonade grew in intensity, an 
ear-splitting symphony of death and 
destruction that was merely an overture for the greater terror 
still to come. After an hour, cannon smoke began to shroud 
the valley, thick skeins of gray-white cotton that turned the 
sun into an angry red disk suspended in the sky. The unnat- 
ural fog added to the horror, because death-dealing solid shot 
and shells could not be seen coming. At first the Confederate 
cannonade was very effective. Torrents of shells rained down 
on the Union positions, and when they exploded they caused 
horrific casualties. One shell went off near the 1st Rhode 
Island Artillery, instantly killing two gunners and horribly 
wounding another. One of the dead men had the top of his 
head blown off, exposing a mass of blood, brains, and shat- 
tered skull tissue. The wounded man’s arm had been nearly 
severed, the limb barely connected to his body by a few mus- 
cles and tendons. Blood pumped from the raw, gaping wound 
with each heartbeat. 

The effect of these horrors, coupled with the noise, smoke, 
and flame, was designed to cripple an enemy’s will to resist. 
There was nothing the Union infantry could do except to lay 


low, hug the ground, and pray that the ordeal would end 
soon. Recalling those terrible moments, a sergeant in the 1st 
Minnesota admitted, “We had been badly scared many times 
before this, but never quite so badly as then.” Just when 
things seemed to be at their worst, a miracle occurred — at 
least it seemed like a miracle to the Union infantry huddled 
down and trying to stay out of harm’s way. Confederate 
shells, previously so accurate, began overshooting their 
intended targets. The Rebel artillery played havoc with rear 
areas, but the Union infantry and, more importantly, the 
Union artillery was largely spared. 
When the Confederate infantry finally 
attacked, it would be facing the full 
fury of the uncrippled Lederal guns. 

A flurry of shells exploded around 
Meade’s headquarters, one shot nar- 
rowly missing the general as he stood 
by an open door. Another shell tore up 
the outside steps, while still another 
carried away part of the portico. When 
Meade and his staff officers went to 
mount their horses, they found that a 
shell had killed them all. The eviscerat- 
ed mounts were still hitched to a near- 
by fence rail. 

Various explanations have been 
given as to why the Confederate 
artillery became so inaccurate. The 
heavy, fog-like smoke made distances 
and ranges hard to judge, and the con- 
stant recoils dug deep trails in the 
ground, with a resulting loss of accu- 
racy. The shell fuses were also partly 
to blame. The Richmond armory had been temporarily 
shut down, and the fuses the Rebel gunners were using that 
day were from an armory in Charleston, S.C. Since they 
were not used to the slower-burning Charleston fuses, the 
artillerymen miscalculated lengths and trajectories. 

Alexander knew that his guns could not sustain such a high 
rate of fire indefinitely. He dashed off a hasty note to 
Longstreet, urging him to begin the infantry attack. “If you 
are coming at all,” Alexander wrote, “you must come imme- 
diately or I cannot give you proper support.” Pickett and 
Longstreet were watching the artillery barrage when a rider 
delivered Alexander’s message. “General, shall I advance?” 
Pickett queried, his eyes bright with anticipation. Longstreet 
could not bring himself to answer; he merely nodded his head 
in reluctant assent. “I shall lead my division forward, sir,” 
Pickett responded, then galloped away to begin the attack. 

Pickett was a Southern cavalier in every sense of the word, 
a man who almost seemed to have stepped from the pages of 
an Alexander Dumas novel with his dark moustache, goatee. 



In this painting by H.A. Ogden, General 
James Longstreet reluctantly grants Pickett 
permission to launch his ill-fated assault. 
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In this painting by Edwin Forbes, Confederate troops watch as Longstreet’s Divisions advance under fire from Hancock’s Union troops on Cemetery Hill 


and shoulder-length hair. Here was D’Artagnan in the flesh; 
his “long ringlets flowed loosely over his shoulders, trimmed 
and highly perfumed; his beard likewise curling and giving 
the scent of Araby.” In theory, Pickett’s men were fresh, but 
“fresh” was very much a relative term. While it was true that 
his own division had not yet been engaged, many of the other 
units had been terribly mauled on the first day of battle. Lee 
did not fully realize just how badly hurt some of these regi- 
ments were until it was too late. The 26th North Carolina, for 
example, had suffered greatly on the first day. At the begin- 
ning of the battle, the regiment had around 800 men present 
for duty. By sunset, 588 of them were dead or wounded. 

Major General Henry Heth’s division, of which the 26th 
North Carolina was a part, had suffered some 40 percent 
casualties, yet Lee selected them for the final make-or-break 
effort. Maj. Gen. Dorsey Pender’s division, now commanded 
by 61 -year old Maj. Gen. Isaac Trimble, had suffered just as 
much. When Lee and Trimble were inspecting the troops that 
morning, Lee noticed that many of the men were wearing 
bloodied bandages. Appalled by the sight of hundreds of ban- 
daged heads and hands, he exclaimed, “Many of these poor 
boys should go to the rear; they are not able for duty.” Lee 
scanned the thinned ranks for familiar officers. “I miss the 
faces of many dear friends,” he said. Then Lee rode off, cast- 


ing a farewell glance toward the troops and muttering, almost 
to himself, “This attack must succeed.” 

Longstreet’s advance finally got under way around 3 in the 
afternoon. When the men were all formed into ranks, the 
Confederate line stretched a mile in length. Brig. Gen. James 
L. Kemper’s men made up Pickett’s right-front brigade, while 
Brig. Gen. Richard B. Garnett’s troops formed the left. Brig. 
Gen. Lewis A. Armistead’s brigade was just behind Garnett’s 
in close support. The void on Pickett’s left would be filled by 
Heth’s division, but since Heth had been wounded his place 
had been taken by Brig. Gen. James Johnston Pettigrew. Two 
brigades from Pender’s division were assigned to support 
Pettigrew’s effort. Brig. Gen. Cadmus Wilcox’s brigade and 
Colonel David Lang’s brigade were placed on Pickett’s right 
to block any Union flanking movement. 

Although Longstreet and others later claimed that 15,000 
infantry went forward that day, the actual numbers were 
much smaller. Death, wounds, disease, and desertion had 
made inroads in the ranks, although many of the walking 
wounded had rejoined their regiments. Something on the 
order of 12,000 men took part in Pickett’s advance. Most of 
these men were veterans who knew full well the risks they 
were facing. Some officers tried to bolster the men’s courage 
with speeches and exhortations, others simply led them in 
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prayer. Armistead turned to the color-bearer of the 53rd Vir- 
ginia and asked, “Sergeant, are you going to put those col- 
ors on the enemy’s works yonder?” “Yes, General,” the non- 
com replied, “if mortal man can do it, it shall be done.” 

The Confederates marched forward as if on parade, dress- 
ing their ranks and keeping the proper alignment. Long lines 
of men moved across the gently rising farmland at a steady 
pace, a measured 90 steps per minute. The men were dressed 
in gray or butternut-colored coats, and some sported kepis or 
high-crowned headgear called beehive hats. Most of the 
infantry were dirty and sweaty from ceaseless marching and 
the exertions of battle, but their guns were kept immaculate 
and in perfect working order. Some soldiers were ragged 
scarecrows, their clothes patched and worn, their feet clad in 
roughshod “utility brogans;” some were even barefoot. Not 
all units conformed to the homespun Rebel stereotype. The 
7th Carolina, for example, had just received new uniforms 
and was well dressed that day. 

Whether the men looked like hoboes or parade-ground reg- 
ulars, every one of them was a soldier, bravely determined to 
see things through. It was an awe-inspiring spectacle — the 
long, gray mass surmounted by red Confederate battle flags 
waving in the breeze. “Up, men, and to your posts!” cried 
Pickett. “Don’t forget today that you are from old Virginia!” 


“Look at my line,” called Armistead. “It never looked better 
on dress parade.” At the other end of the line, Pettigrew 
called out to one of his regimental commanders, “Now, 
colonel, for the honor of the good old North State, forward!” 
Among the ranks, a different cry went up. “Goodbye, boys,” 
the men called to one another as they set off across the field. 

For a moment all was silent. Then the Union artillery 
opened up, pounding the Confederates with a firestorm of 
shot and shell. Round shot punched into the ranks, flinging 
men to the ground like rag dolls. Shells screamed into the 
earth with a dull thud, fusing, hissing, and sputtering before 
exploding into great mushrooms of smoke and flame, tearing 
bloody gaps in the gray lines. In Garnett’s division, 10 men 
were killed or wounded in a single shellburst. Yet still they 
came on. Some of the men lowered their heads as though they 
were walking into a natural storm, not a man-made one. 
“Come on, Johnny. Keep on coming!” the Union troops 
shouted across the line. 

At a prearranged signal, Pickett’s division executed a “left 
oblique,” a complicated maneuver designed to maintain the 
link with Pettigrew’s men and prevent a fatal drift to the right. 
The Southerners halted under fire and changed direction, the 
whole operation being accomplished in two or three minutes. 
The Union troops watching across the way marveled at the 
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In a view from behind the Federal lines during Pickett’s Charge, troops from the 19th Massachusetts and 42nd New York rush to relieve Alexander 
Webb’s embattled Philadelphia Brigade. 


Rebels’ coolness. They were, one Northern officer conceded 
later, “a damned brave set of fellows.” The Confederates were 
approaching the Emmitsburg Road, a country thoroughfare 
about 250 yards from the Union line. Its road bed was a few 
feet below the surrounding ground, with two high rail fences 
running parallel to it. The 7th North Carolina’s experience was 
a typical one. The first fence they encountered was largely 
pulled down, allowing the men to move into the road, but the 
second fence was largely intact. There was nothing to do but 
climb over it, a task easier said than done when Union rifle fire 
was added to the continuing artillery cascade. 

When the mass of Confederates reached the Emmittsburg 
Road, the men in the 69th Pennstvania dropped to one knee 
and began pouring volley after volley into the surging gray 
ranks. The Rebels replied, but their irregular, hesitating fire 
was far less effective. On the left flank, Pettigrew’s attack was 
being squeezed and shredded by enemy fire. Union batteries 
on Cemetery Hill opened up with a vengeance, 29 guns spit- 
ting a hurricane of solid shot and shell. Colonel John Brock- 
enbrough’s brigade received the brunt of the punishment. 
About this same time, the men of the 8th Ohio began blast- 
ing the Rebel flank. It was all too much, and Colonel Joseph 
Mayo’s 3rd Virginia suddenly broke and ran to the rear. The 
majority of Pettigrew’s men, however, held firm and contin- 


ued to advance with heavy casualties. An audible groan, loud 
enough to be heard over the battle noise, arose from the Con- 
federate ranks. 

On the Union right. Brig. Gen. George J. Stannard’s Ver- 
mont Brigade took a leaf from the 8th Ohio’s book, march- 
ing out and firing into the vulnerable flank of Pickett’s divi- 
sion. Kemper’s brigade was taking more than its share of the 
punishment. The men did not break, but Kemper himself 
rode back to Armistead, pleading, “General, hurry up, my 
men can stand no more.” Armistead turned to a nearby offi- 
cer and said, “Colonel, double quick.” At his command, the 
brigade started to rapidly walk, then run, toward the devel- 
oping maelstrom. 

The Union flank attacks had narrowed the Confederate 
front to perhaps 500 yards, and the Emmitsburg Road fences 
had completely disordered the once-precise ranks. The sol- 
diers bunched up in a seething, wedge-shaped mass of 
humanity, 15 to 30 men deep. Command structure vanished 
with the ordered ranks. Pickett’s and Pettigrew’s men mixed 
together, the lines forming a perfect target for the ravenous 
Union artillery. As the gray infantry closed. Union gunners 
switched to double shots of canister — lethal containers filled 
with iron balls. When discharged, the containers broke apart 
and rained their loads shotgun-fashion into the dense mass. 
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This was artillery horror at its most extreme, with victims 
torn apart and disemboweled by the deadly metal spray. 

Armistead coolly drew his sword and stuck his black 
slouch hat on the point, raising the blade high as a rallying 
point to his men. He was the last brigadier in Pickett’s divi- 
sion left on his feet; Kemper was wounded, Garnett killed. 
The surviving Confederates were converging on the Angle. 
Cushing and his 4th Artillery gunners had manhandled two 
12-pounder guns forward to the stone wall to greet the arriv- 
ing Confederates with hot blasts of canister. The Southern- 
ers, screaming their Rebel yells, overran the guns and killed 
the 22-year-old Cushing, who was posthumously promoted 
to lieutenant colonel for his work that day. Armistead 
stepped over the stone wall with his men, waving his sword 
and crying, “Give them the cold steel!” A Confederate 
breakthrough seemed close at hand. 

Several companies of the 69th Pennsylvania suddenly found 
themselves inundated, small blue islands in a surging gray 
sea. Company F was totally engulfed, and soon every man 


was dead, wounded, or a prisoner. Company D made a stand, 
shooting at Confederates at point-blank range and parrying 
enemy bayonets with clubbing gun barrels. Company D’s for- 
lorn stand saved the remainder of the regiment from being 
enveloped. The rest of the 69th managed to withdraw from 
the stone wall, at least for a few feet, and continued the 
momentarily unequal contest. 

Most of the 71st Pennsylvania had fallen back in disorder, 
but the 72nd Pennsylvania remained poised on the crest of 
Cemetery Ridge. Fingers of flame laced from Union muskets 
as the regiment stubbornly traded volleys toe-to-toe with the 
Confederates at the Angle. Webb, who had just taken com- 
mand of the Philadelphia Brigade a few days earlier, vainly 
tried to get the men to advance, but they steadfastly refused. 
(Many did not recognize their new commander.) Disgusted, 
Webb walked over to what remained of the 69th to encour- 
age them in their fight. A Confederate bullet grazed his thigh, 
but Webb made it a point to walk, not run, to the struggling 
Irishmen. A general — ^particularly a new one — had to show 
firmness in the face of a danger. 

About this same time, II Corps com- 
mander Hancock rode over to Colonel 
Arthur Devereaux, who found his sub- 
ordinate in a high state of agitation. 
They couldn’t see the Angle from this 
position, since the oak grove blocked 
their view, but Devereaux could recog- 
nize all the telltale signs of trouble, 
including panicked fugitives streaming 
for the rear and a swelling chorus of 
rifle fire mingled with the shouts and 
curses of fighting men and the screams 
of the wounded. Devereux turned to 
Hancock and shouted over the din, 
“They have broken through; the 
[enemy] colors are coming over the 
stone wall! Let me go in there!” Han- 
cock quickly nodded his assent, adding 
unnecessarily, “Go in there pretty 
damned quick.” 

Devereaux led his 19th Massachu- 
setts forward; the New Englanders 
soon were joined by the 42nd New 
York. The combined fire of the various 
Union regiments now entering the fray 
proved too much for the Confederates 
at the Angle. Armistead was hit twice, 
falling near one of the Union cannon. 
Once he was out of action, the heart 
seemed to go from the heroic charge — 
it was if Armistead’s wounding had 
broken a magic spell. Suddenly the few 


This painting, reproduced from a portion of the Gettysburg Cyclorama, shows Confederates break- 
ing through the Federal lines at the Angle. A total of four Gettysburg Cyclorama’s were created by 
French artist Paul Philippoteaux, and five assistants. Two of the cycloramas survive today. 
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In this sketch by Forbes, Union cavalry under Pleasanton engage Stuart’s cavalry near Aldie, Va., just days before the Battle of Gettysburg. 


Stuart could have provided valuable intelligence had he 
been present on the battlefield. 

In assessing Stuart’s overall performance of duty, one must 
focus not only on what Stuart knew during each stage of the 
campaign, but also on what he did not know. Lee’s orders 
had specifically dictated that regardless of the movement of 
the Federal Army, after crossing the Potomac Stuart “must 
move on and feel the right of Ewell’s troops.” This Stuart 
failed to do even though he had encountered a Union corps 
on the move before he advanced to the Potomac. By his own 
admission, Stuart realized that the Union Army was advanc- 
ing northward by the time his own cavalry crossed the 
Potomac on June 28. Rather than immediately seek a junc- 
tion with Ewell’s corps, Stuart deliberately placed his cavalry 
between the Federal Army and Washington, hoping at least 
to disrupt Federal communications. The location and the 
direction of the Union supply train also indicated that the 
Union army was in pursuit of Lee, an action that merited 
Lee’s immediate attention. 

For some inexplicable reason, Stuart misplaced his priorities 
and directed his attention to the relatively insignificant prize 
that had fallen within his grasp. By the time he organized his 
captives and prepared the wagons for movement, the oppor- 
tunity to join Lee had passed. With other options diminishing 
by the hour, Stuart had two alternatives: return to Virginia or 
hasten north in the hope of locating Lee. To his credit, he 
chose the latter course, but five days passed before he report- 


ed to his chief at Lee’s headquarters on Seminary Ridge. 

How then to assess Stuart’s generalship in the Gettysburg 
campaign? Fair at best, poor at worst. Stuart’s absence from 
the battlefield undoubtedly contributed to the disaster that 
befell Confederate arms at Gettysburg. Rather than fulfilling 
his primary mission of gathering intelligence and screening 
Lee’s northward advance, Stuart pursued a personal goal of 
vindicating his reputation as the South’s premier cavalry 
commander. He also took the three cavalry brigades that 
were most accustomed to providing intelligence to Lee’s 
army. The conduct of the raid, which Stuart called his 
“finest,” and the capture of 125 wagons were far too steep 
a price to pay for Lee blindly stumbling into a three-day bat- 
tle at Gettysburg. 

Lee’s own report, drafted by his staff and revised by the 
commanding general himself to reverse a condemnation of 
Stuart during the early days of the campaign, was far clos- 
er to the mark. Stuart’s crossing of the Potomac between 
the Federal Army and Washington was “in the exercise of 
the discretion given him.” Lee went further, recording that 
Stuart was “instructed to lose no time in placing his com- 
mand on the right of our column as soon as he should per- 
ceive the enemy moving northward.” This Stuart undeni- 
ably failed to do, causing Lee to report to Confederate Pres- 
ident Jefferson Davis, “The movements of the army preced- 
ing the battle of Gettysburg had been much embarrassed by 
the absence of the cavalry.” □ 
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AN ANGRY GLOOM hung like dust over the 6,000 Confed- 
erate cavalrymen trooping up the York Turnpike in the early 
dawn of July 3, 1863. After eight long and largely unproduc- 
tive days in the saddle, the horsemen were setting out on a last- 
ditch effort to disrupt and disarrange the rear of the Union 
Army confronting General Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia at the tiny crossroads town of Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. A blood-red sun — always an evil portent to experienced 
campaigners — shone directly into the men’s eyes, and the damp 


summer heat was already soaking through their short, gray 
uniform jackets. It was clear to everyone that the day would 
only get hotter, liter-erally and figuratively, before it was over. 

No one was angrier or gloomier than the troopers’ famous 
commander, James Ewell Brown Stuart. The day before, the 
flame-bearded young general had sauntered into Lee’s head- 
quarters tent on Seminary Ridge at Gettysburg, expecting the 
usual courtly greeting from his old friend and mentor. Instead, 
an obviously angry Lee, worn and distracted by two days of 



Confederate Brigadier General Wade Hampton,^ 
momentarily alone, desperately fends off enemy 
saber blows in a swirling melee in the farmland 
south of the York Turnpike at Gettysburg in Don 
Troiani’s painting, Hampton^s Duel. 
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unparalleled savagery with nothing to show for it but a bloody 
stalemate, glanced sharply at Stuart with cold, dark eyes. “Gen- 
eral Stuart, where have you been?” he asked brusquely. When 
Stuart attempted to describe his recent whereabouts, Lee cut 
him off with a withering look. “I have not heard a word from 
you for days,” he seethed, “and you are the eyes and ears of 
my army.” Embarrassed observers said later that Stuart looked 
as though he had been slapped in the face. He accepted the 
rebuke with a lowered head. 


The fact that both men shared the blame for Stuart’s unto- 
ward absence made the meeting no less uncomfortable. Lee, as 
was his increasing habit, had given Stuart a vague, all-encom- 
passing order to “pass around” the Union Army massed below 
the Potomac River in northeastern Virginia and “collect all the 
supplies you can for the use of the army.” At the same time, he 
had directed his 30-year-old cavalry commander to screen Lt. 
Gen. Richard Ewell’s II Corps as it advanced into Maryland 
and to break off his expedition if he ran into any “hindrance” 
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from the Federals. Having made a household name for himself 
a year earlier by riding completely around a similar Union Army 
under Maj. Gen. George B. McClellan in Virginia, Stuart 
intended to duplicate that noteworthy raid. He and his men 
never considered Union soldiers, whether cavalry or infantry, a 
particular hindrance to their plans. The still-painful memory of 
the drawn cavalry battle at Brandy Station, Virginia, three 
weeks earlier gave added motivation to the southern riders. 

Beginning on June 25, Stuart’s horsemen rode east from 
Salem, Virginia, intending to turn north and link up with Ewell 
around York, Pennsylvania. In the meantime, Lee’s massive 
army began moving northward as well, mounting its second 
invasion of enemy soil in nine months. The first invasion had 
ended badly at the Battle of Antietam; Lee intended the second 
one to go much better. For that to happen, he needed accurate 
information from his cavalry arm, but for once he was let down 
in his expectations. The brigadier generals Stuart left behind to 
guard Lee’s flanks, Beverly Robertson and William “Grum- 
ble” Jones, were not up to the task. Lt. Gen. James Longstreet, 
commanding Lee’s I Corps, complained later with some justice 


east with his battle-tested troopers. Stuart sent his most reliable 
scout, John Singleton Mosby, ahead to map out the best route 
across Maryland into Pennsylvania. Mosby, who would later 
win fame as the “Gray Ghost,” leading the 43rd Battalion of 
Virginia cavalry on numerous independent raids in northern 
Virginia, reported back that Stuart could pass easily around the 
widely dispersed Union Army in western Maryland. It was a 
dangerously upbeat assessment, and it cost Stuart several hours 
when he discovered that the Federals had already moved out 
and occupied the road at Haymarket, Virginia, on which Stu- 
art had expected to move. Had Stuart returned to Lee then, or 
at any rate reported the enemy movement, it might have 
changed the entire course of the campaign. Instead, Stuart was 
content to graze his horses in a field nearby while the unsus- 
pecting Federals passed unimpeded. 

Crossing the Potomac at Rowser’s Ford, Stuart tore up a por- 
tion of the C&O Canal and swooped down on 125 enemy sup- 
ply wagons at Rockville, Maryland, driving the fleeing team- 
sters all the way to the outskirts of the nation’s capital at 
Washington. Instead of burning the wagons and continuing with 



FROM LEFT: Brigadier General George A. Custer. Brigadier General Wade Hampton. Brigadier General David M. Gregg. Brigadier General Fitzhugh Lee. 


that Stuart had left them his least favorite officers. Stuart could 
scarcely argue with that assessment. He considered Robertson 
“by far the most troublesome man I had to deal with,” in no 
small part because Robertson had been a former suitor of Stu- 
art’s wife. Flora, and a protege of his much-despised father-in- 
law, Union Brig. Gen. Phillip S. George Cooke, in the Old 
Army. The irascible Jones had more than lived up to his nick- 
name of “Grumble” on numerous occasions, and, although he 
was a better general than Robertson, he was outranked by the 
other officer. In the confused command situation, each failed 
to notify Lee that the Union forces had broken camp and set 
out after him. As long as Stuart was out of touch, Lee was 
effectively flying blind — hardly the best way to begin the most 
crucial campaign of the war. 

Meanwhile, free of his unlikable subordinates, Stuart galloped 


all haste to join Ewell’s vanguard, Stuart wrongly decided to 
hold onto the bulky wagons and their treasure trove of hams, 
sugar, and whiskey. This was the very definition of a hindrance, 
but Stuart blithely ignored Lee’s injunction and continued north- 
eastward — farther and farther away from Lee’s army. Two days 
later, Lee was still telling Brig. Gen. Isaac Trimble, “I have not 
yet heard that the enemy have crossed the Potomac, and am 
waiting to hear from General Stuart.” He would continue wait- 
ing for several days. 

While their infantry comrades stumbled blindly into a major 
confrontation with the Union Army of Maj. Gen. George Gor- 
don Meade south of Gettysburg, Stuart’s horsemen wasted pre- 
cious hours tearing up a six-mile stretch of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad and paroling the 400 prisoners taken at 
Rockville. The hungry and thirsty mules pulling the captured 
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wagons became increasingly unmanageable, a “source of 
unmitigated annoyance,” according to Stuart aide Lieutenant 
William Blackford. Repeated clashes with screening Union cav- 
alry further impeded Stuart’s progress. In one close-run 
encounter near Hanover, Pennsylvania, Stuart had to leap his 
horse, Virginia, across a 15 -foot-deep gully to avoid capture or 
death. Meanwhile, an anxious Lee paced about his tent, ask- 
ing new arrivals: “Have you heard anything about my cav- 
alry? Any news to give me about General Stuart?” For several 
days, the answer to both those questions was a dispiriting 
“no.” 

At last, on the afternoon of July 2, Stuart’s column finally 
reached the outskirts of Gettysburg. Locating Lee’s headquar- 
ters on Seminary Ridge, the weary cavalryman entered and 
saluted his commander. “Well, General Stuart, you are here at 
last,” said Lee, before delivering his terse, devastating rebuke. 
With Lee’s clipped words ringing in his ears, Stuart headed out 
again the next morning, marching northeast, then south, across 
the open countryside between the Hanover Road and the Bal- 
timore Pike. Colonel Milton Ferguson’s brigade led the 
advance. At Cress’s Ridge, a long, low hill overlooking the 
farmland south of the York Turnpike, Stuart stopped to take 
stock of the situation. After scanning the surrounding coun- 
tryside, he sent Lt. Col. Andrew Witcher’s 34th Battalion for- 
ward to seize a nearby farm and fence line owned by local 
farmer John Rummel, half a mile to the east. 

While Stuart’s skirmishers were creeping forward, his blue- 
clad counterparts in the Federal cavalry had not been inactive. 
Brig. Gen. David McMurtrie Gregg, a native Pennsylvanian com- 
manding the 2nd Division, moved swiftly to block the danger- 
ously open terrain north of the Baltimore Pike, asking cavalry 
commander Brig. Gen. Alfred Pleasonton for an additional 
brigade to help safeguard the position. Pleasonton agreed, send- 
ing Gregg a grass-green young brigadier named George Arm- 
strong Custer from the 3rd Division to assist in the defense. 

Custer, the goat of the 1861 graduating class at West Point, 
had worn his general’s stars only for a few days, but already 
he had made a name for himself among Union horsemen. One 
of three “boy generals” promoted by Pleasonton in early June 
(Elon Farnsworth and Wesley Merritt were the other two) to 
give more youthful elan to the cavalry, the 24-year-old Custer 
was a natural-born self-dramatist. Wearing a gaudy nonregu- 
lation uniform that he had designed himself of black velvet 
trimmed with interlocking gold lace on the sleeves, a wide-col- 
lared navy blue shirt, and a bright red necktie, Custer ensured 
that he would always be the most colorful officer on any bat- 
tlefield. Long blond hair falling nearly to his shoulders com- 
pleted the corsair look. His new command greeted his arrival 
with veteran humor. “Who is the child?” they joked. “Where 
is his nurse?” After helping beat back Stuart’s advance at 
Hanover, Custer won their grudging respect. Now they called 
him “the Boy General of the Golden Locks.” 


All: Library of Congress 



Major General James Ewell Brown (Jeb) Stuart, beau ideal of the Confeder- 
ate cavalry, saw his stars tarnished by his late arrival at Gettysburg. 


Gregg placed Custer’s division, composed of all Michigan 
troops from the 1st, 5th, 6th, and 7th Regiments, at the inter- 
section of the Hanover and Low Dutch roads. Custer posi- 
tioned the 5th and 7th Regiments, facing north, in an open 
field where the two roads crossed; the 6th was farther west 
along Little’s Run, a shallow stream flowing south from the 
farm. Dismounted scouts reached the base of Cress’s Ridge and 
dashed back to report that two brigades of Rebel cavalry, sup- 
ported by artillery, were moving through the trees on the high 
ground, little more than a mile away. Custer immediately 
wheeled about six mounted artillery pieces served by his old 
West Point friend. Lieutenant Alexander Pennington. Four 
quick rounds from a Confederate Parrott rifle ripped through 
the air. Union Colonel John McIntosh, commanding Gregg’s 
1st Brigade, rode up to Custer and asked for a summary report 
of the enemy’s location. “I think you will find the woods out 
there full of them,” Custer replied with a smirk, pointing 
toward Cress’s Ridge. McIntosh dismounted skirmishers of his 
own from the 3rd Pennsylvania, 1st New Jersey, and Purnell 
(Maryland) Legion. 

Custer and McIntosh were in the process of organizing a 
defensive line when a literally earth-shaking blast began two 
miles away. Seeking to soften up the Union center prepara- 
tory to the desperate frontal assault that would become 
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known as Pickett’s Charge, massed Confederate cannons had 
just unleashed the largest display of concentrated artillery fire 
ever heard on the North American continent. The ground 
shook beneath the Union cavalrymen and smoke rolled across 
the valley beyond. It appeared as though the very woods 
around them had been set on fire. The world seemed to be 
coming to an end. 

Whether by coincidence, design, or sheer inspiration, Stuart 
launched his own attack shortly after the ear-splitting can- 
nonade began. His plan, he explained later in an after-battle 
report, was to keep the enemy pinned down in the front by 
sharpshooting skirmishers while sending his mounted forces 
around to attack the enemy left. The strategy began unravel- 
ing almost as soon as it began. By an oversight on the part of 
their acting brigade commander (Brig. Gen. Albert Gallatin 
Jenkins, the regular commander, had been wounded by a sniper 
the day before), Witcher’s men had advanced with only 10 
rounds of ammunition apiece. They quickly expended all their 
rounds in a nasty firefight with members of the 5th Michigan 
and 1st New Jersey, and pulled back to the Rummel farm to 
await reinforcements. 

Stuart had been hoping to keep his mounted brigades hidden 
while they formed ranks and drove into the Union flank, but 
the battle seemed to be quickly getting away from him. Shoring 
up Witcher’s skirmish line, he sent Brig. Gens. Wade Hampton 
and Fitzhugh Lee into the fray. The southern horsemen, in 
columns of four, galloped across the open field below Rum- 
mel’s farm and crashed into Custer’s right flank. Peppered by 
fire from Witcher’s newly replenished battalion, the 5th Michi- 
gan fell back in disarray toward their artillery. Gregg, watch- 


ing the battle unfold, ordered the 7th Michigan, which had 
been standing in reserve, to mount a counterattack. Custer, 
reacting swiftly for a neophyte brigade commander, drew his 
sword, reared up in his saddle, and cried, “Come on, you 
Wolverines!” 

Spearheaded by 21 -year-old regimental commander Colonel 
William D. Mann, the 7th Michigan troops directed a relent- 
less pistol fire at the Confederates, who had taken cover behind 
a low post-and-rail fence. The retreating members of the 5th 
Michigan stopped dead in their tracks to watch the attack. The 
two sides came together with a sound like falling timber. “So 
violent was the collision,” reported Captain William E. Miller 
of the 3rd Pennsylvania, “that many horses were turned end 
over end and crushed their riders beneath them.” Miller him- 
self reported receiving “a slight scratch” — actually a bullet 
through his arm. The fence broke up the charging Union col- 
umn “into jelly, mixing us up like a mass of pulp.” The two sides 
flailed at each other with sabers and blasted away with pistols 
and carbines. It was literally hand-to-hand combat. When 
farmer Rummel returned to his home after the battle, he found 
two dead men lying in the lane amid 30 dead horses, their stiff- 
ened fingers still embedded in each other’s lifeless throats. 

Thinking quickly, some of the Michiganders leaped off their 
horses and leveled a piece of the fence, allowing the rest of 
their mounted comrades to pour through. “Kill all you can 
and do your best for each other,” Mann urged. Custer led the 
7th Michigan forward, aiming at a Rebel battery posted just 
below the Rummel farm. “At them we went, every man for 
himself,” boasted coincidentally named Captain George Arm- 
strong. The 7th Michigan, from the Grand Rapids area, was 
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the least experienced regiment in Custer’s brigade; most of the 
men had seen only patrol duty since arriving at the front two 
months earlier. They soon got the worst of it with the more bat- 
tle-savvy Confederates, who clung to the necks of their horses 
like Apache Indians and fired at them from below with their 
pistols. Everyone was screaming like banshees. Sabers thud- 
ded into skulls with the sickening sound of a stick bursting a 
ripe watermelon. The fight, “desperate but unequal,” accord- 
ing to Mann, lasted for 10 minutes — it seemed longer to those 
in the midst of it — with the 7th Michigan losing more than 
100 men in the fray. Private Allan Price of the 6th Michigan, 
observing the contest, recalled later: “The 7th Michigan made 
a charge and got all cut to pieces. It was 
the first charge they ever made and it was 
awful work.” 

Custer disagreed. “I challenge the 
annals of warfare to produce a more bril- 
liant or successful charge of cavalry,” he 
wrote later. Those who had been in the 
charge agreed wholeheartedly with that 
assessment. “This is the most furious dra- 
goon fight I ever saw or engaged in,” 

Dexter M. Macomber of the 6th Michi- 
gan noted in his diary. A comrade in the 
same unit, Andrew Newton Buck, called 
it “the hardest battle of the war. Cavalry 
never did such fighting before in Amer- 
ica.” Edward Corselius of the 5th Michi- 
gan combined the sentiments. “Such 
fighting I never saw before,” he wrote to 
his mother. “It is an honor to belong to 
Michigan] Cavalry.” 

At the time, carried away by excitement, 

Custer dashed forward into the open field 
beyond the fence, only to look back in 
horror and see the rest of the regiment still 
bogged down behind him. Hastily order- 
ing the bugler to sound retreat, Custer had 
his men wheel about just as two fresh 
Confederate regiments, the 1st North Car- 
olina and the Jeff Davis Legion, rode 
down to meet them. Eitzhugh Lee’s 
vaunted 1st Virginia joined the charge. 

Custer was suddenly in danger of being 
cut off. “We must get back behind the 
guns,” he rather needlessly advised Cap- 
tain Armstrong. The two rode for their 
lives. Colonel McIntosh arrived on the 
scene, exhorting the retreating soldiers to 
hold their positions. “Eor God’s sake, 
men, if you are ever going to stand, stand 
now, for you are on your own free soil!” 


he shouted. Colonel Russell A. Alger, 5th Michigan comman- 
der and later secretary of war under President William McKin- 
ley, organized a volley into the enemy’s onrushing flank. The 
southerners recoiled and withdrew to the comparative safety 
of Cress’s Ridge. 

Watching from the crest, Stuart worried that his men’s inher- 
ent aggressiveness had carried them too far. “The charge being 
very much prolonged, their horses, already jaded by hard 
marching, failed under it,” he reported later. “Their movement 
was too rapid to be stopped by couriers, and the enemy per- 
ceiving it, were turning upon them with fresh horses.” Brigade 
commander Wade Hampton of South Carolina shared Stuart’s 
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ABOVE: The Confederate cavalry held the high ground at Cress’s Ridge overlooking the York Turnpike, 
but quick-moving Union cavalry blocked the roads back to Gettysburg. 
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concern. Grabbing his personal colors, Hampton spurred his 
enormous war horse, Butler, down the ridge toward his imper- 
iled troopers, shouting for them to fall back. Major T.J. Barker, 
Hampton’s adjutant, saw the colors waving through the smoke 
and mistakenly believed that he had signaled an all-out 
advance. Barker gathered up the 1st and 2nd South Carolina 
Regiments, along with Phillips Legion, and followed Hampton 
into the maelstrom. Looking back over his shoulder, Hampton 
was shocked to see the entire brigade dashing after him. Nev- 
ertheless, his own blood was up. “Charge them, my brave boys, 
charge them!” he cried. 

The Union troopers watched the advance in open-mouthed 
wonder. Captain Miller of the 3rd Pennsylvania recorded the 
scene for posterity in awestruck terms: “A grander spectacle 
than their advances has rarely been beheld,” he wrote. “They 
marched with well-aligned fronts and steady reins. Their pol- 
ished saber-blades dazzled in the sun. All eyes turned upon 
them. Shell and shrapnel met the dancing Confederates and 
tore through their ranks. Closing the gaps as though nothing 
had happened, on they came. As they drew nearer, canister was 
substituted by our artillerymen for shell, and horse after horse 
staggered and fell. Still they came on.” Southern officers sought 
to maintain order amid the chaos. “Keep to your sabers, men, 
keep to your sabers,” they urged. 

The Union gunners opened on the approaching horsemen, 
trying to slow them down. Horses and men fell, head over heels, 
but the mass of Confederate riders kept advancing. There were 
simply too many of them to stop. The artillerymen rammed 
double shots of canister — one-inch steel balls packed tightly in 
cylinders — into their guns and fired point-blank at their attack- 


ers. Custer’s old West Point comrade Alexander Pennington 
directed a “dreadful havoc” of shells into the Confederate 
ranks. “On came the Rebel cavalry, yelling like demons, right 
toward the battery we were supporting, sweeping everything 
before them,” Union cavalryman George Kidd remembered. 

Gregg, taking personal charge of the battle, ordered a coun- 
tercharge. Custer was quick to oblige. Riding up to his only 
uncommitted regiment, the 1st Michigan, he approached its 
commander. Colonel Charles H. Town. Speaking with elabo- 
rate formality, perhaps as a way of keeping his own nerves 
steady, Custer said, “Colonel Town, I shall have to ask you to 
charge, and I want to go in with you.” Town, who was dying 
of tuberculosis, had to be strapped into his saddle before the 
battle. Some said he was courting a soldier’s death on the bat- 
tlefield to avoid wasting away in a consumptive’s bed. What- 
ever his motivation, he obeyed immediately and got the regi- 
ment moving. It was now 3 pm. 

Private Cassius Norton of Company M described the ensu- 
ing charge. “We went out with a trot in columns of 
squadrons,” he recalled. “At the time the command ‘charge’ 
was given we bounded from a trot into a gallop, the hill and 
its sides towards us crowded with screaming advancing rebels 
headed for us, 3 or 4 columns of them, while beyond our 
right was the shattered 7th rallying as best they could here 
and there.” “Come on, you Wolverines!” Custer shouted 
again, vaulting from his stumbling charger, Roanoke, onto a 
nearby riderless horse and swiping at an oncoming Rebel 
with his saber. 

Where a narrow lane crossed the farmland, the fighting 
peaked in intensity. Hampton, a strapping 6 feet, 2 inches tall. 



Alfred Waud sketched the charge of the 1st Virginia Cavalry and the countercharge by the 1st Michigan in the rolling Pennsylvania farmland. 
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towered over the battlefield. Several Union troopers, attracted 
by Hampton’s massive figure and the glinting gold stars on his 
collar, raced to surround him. Hampton unhorsed one attacker 
with his sword, unloading his revolver at the others. Hemmed 
in against a fence, the general faced sure capture or death. Two 
Mississippians from the Jeff Davis Legion rode to his rescue but 
were sabered off their horses by the milling Federals. Other 
swords sliced open Hampton’s forehead and ripped through his 
uniform. With all his fast-ebbing strength, Hampton raised his 
heavy sword and brought it down on an attacker’s head, split- 
ting him open from crown to chin. Literally soaked in blood, 
the general reeled in the saddle while wary Federal troopers cir- 
cled him, looking for an opening to finish him off. 

At the critical moment, Sergeant Nat Price of the 1st North 
Carolina galloped into the melee, shooting down one Yank 
who was aiming a killing blow at Hampton’s head. Other Con- 
federates dashed to the general’s aid as well. “General, they 
are too many for us!” Price cried. “For God’s sake, leap your 
horse over the fence; HI die before they have you!” Although 
stunned by the near-fatal blows, Hampton leaped the fence to 
safety. In midair, a piece of shrapnel smashed into his side, 
almost unhorsing him, but the lifelong horseman kept to the 
saddle and dashed up Cress’s Ridge to safety, relinquishing 
command to Colonel Laurence Baker of the 1st North Car- 
olina as he was helped from the saddle. It would be several 
months before Hampton could return to active service. 

Intense personal combat was taking place all over the bat- 
tlefield. Captain Walter Newhall of the 3rd Pennsylvania 
spurred his mount toward a flag-bearer from Hampton’s 
brigade. Reaching out to seize the standard, Newhall was 
smashed in the face by the flagstaff, opening a hideous wound 
in his jaw. (He would survive the war and become a longtime 
aide to General Phil Sheridan in the Indian wars out West.) Of 
the 22 men Newhall led onto the field that day, 18 were killed 
or wounded. 

Small groups of Federals continued pecking away at the 
Rebel flanks. One battalion, led by Captain Miller of the 3rd 
Pennsylvania, managed to penetrate the gray ranks and get 
into their rear, sowing more confusion in an already out-of-con- 
trol situation. With the main thrust of the attack now blunted 
and more and more Union riders appearing on their flanks and 
in their rear, the Confederates broke off the fight and galloped 
back toward Cress’s Ridge. Miller’s men pursued them as far 
as Rummel’s farm, where one Union trooper had the top of 
his scalp sliced off as quickly and easily by a southern swords- 
man as if he had been scalped by an Indian, leaving him, said 
Miller, “as neatly tonsured as a priest.” For his leadership. 
Miller would later be awarded the Medal of Honor — making 
him the only Union soldier to win the nation’s highest honor 
that day at Gettysburg. 

Stuart withdrew his forces from the ridge at sunset and 
reformed along the York Turnpike. Although inflicting 254 
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Union Brigadier General John Buford fought a follow-up battle with Stu- 
art’s cavalry at Boonsboro, five days after Gettysburg. From Frank Leslie^s 
Illustrated Newspaper. 


casualties — some 219 in Custer’s brigade alone — to 181 of 
their own, Stuart’s riders had failed to reach the Union rear. 
It would not have made any difference if they had; Pickett’s 
Charge had failed and the entire Confederate Army was in 
retreat. The Battle of Gettysburg was lost. Almost immedi- 
ately, a second battle began — this time in the court of public 
opinion. Stuart was pilloried unmercifully for his absence 
prior to the start of the battle, and many southerners (includ- 
ing, by implication, Robert E. Lee) blamed Stuart for the dis- 
astrous defeat. Said a well-connected journalist in the Mobile 
Daily Advertiser: “His [Stuart’s] vanity seems to have con- 
trolled his actions, and the cavalry was used frequently to grat- 
ify his personal pride and to the detriment of the service. At 
the Battle of Gettysburg, he was not to be found, and Gen. Lee 
could not get enough cavalry together to carry out his plans.” 

Stuart’s supporters leaped to his defense. “It was not the want 
of cavalry that General Lee bewailed, for he had enough of it had 
it been properly used,” wrote Stuart’s adjutant. Major Henry 
McClellan. “It was the absence of Stuart himself that he felt so 
keenly.” John S. Mosby, the scout whose initially misleading 
report had contributed much to Stuart’s decision to continue his 
raid, blamed Brig. Gen. Beverly Robertson for not moving 
quickly enough to support Lee’s infantry. “The only thing I blame 
Stuart for was not having him [Robertson] shot,” wrote Mosby. 
The debate raged on for years after the war, and most historians 
have apportioned some of the blame to Stuart for the Confed- 
erate defeat at Gettysburg, while conceding that he had been 
given just enough autonomy by Lee to absolve him from any 
official misconduct. Stuart aide William Blackford probably best 
summed up the cavalry battle at Rummel’s farm. “It was about 
as bloody and hot an affair as any we had yet encountered,” 
Blackford wrote. “The cavalry of the enemy were steadily 
improving, and it was all we could do sometimes to manage 
them.” In the rolling farmland east of Gettysburg, on the third 
day of the largest battle of the Civil War, they had scarcely man- 
aged them at all. □ 
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WE HERE HIGHLY RESOLVE 

By Cowan Brew 


WHEN ABRAHAM UNCCXJM WAS INVITED TO SPEAK AT THE DEDICATION OF 
THE NEW CEMETERY AT GETTYSBURG, HE INTENDED TO SEIZE THE MOMENT. 

The invitation arrived at the White House in early November 1863.The president, as commander-in-chief, was 
invited to deliver “a few appropriate remarks” at the dedication of the new military cemetery in Gettysburg, Pa., 
later that month. Abraham Lincoln swiftly accepted. He had, in fact, been looking for just such an occasion to 
give a generalized expression of his continuing war aims. Supporters such as New York Tribune editor Horace 


Greeley had been urging him to do so for several months, ever 
since the fall of Vicksburg, Miss., and the costly Union victory 
at Gettysburg, achieved a day apart on July 3 and 4, 1863. 
Lincoln had agreed completely with Greeley and the others. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “this is a glorious theme, and the occa- 
sion for a speech, but I am not prepared to make one worthy 
of the occasion.” Now, he saw his chance. 

Ward Hill Lamon, Lincoln’s friend and personal body- 
guard, had been chosen to serve as grand marshal for the offi- 
cial dedication of the cemetery at Gettysburg, and a few days 


earlier he conveyed an informal invitation to the president to 
appear at the ceremony. On October 30, Lincoln told a news- 
paper correspondent that he intended to attend the event. The 
written invitation, signed by Gettysburg banker David Wills, 
chairman of the Gettysburg Cemetery Commission, was a 
mere formality. Lincon was invited “as Chief Executive of the 
nation, formally to set apart these grounds to their sacred use 
for a few appropriate remarks.” 

Prior to inviting the president. Wills had already been hard 
at work organizing the event. He had first contacted sepa- 





In an artist’s rendering, Lincoln delivers his 
short, yet poignant address at the dedication of 
Gettysburg National Cemetery. 
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Troops matt h throiign Gettysflirrg aslnhcoln 
arrives to dedicate the new Union cemetery. 


rately the country’s three most prominent poets — Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, John Greenleaf Whittier, and 
William Cullen Bryant — and asked them separately to com- 
pose a suitable ode for the occasion. The three poets, despite 
being ardent Union men and abolitionists, had declined. Wills 
then turned to prose artists for inspiration. His eyes settled 
immediately on Edward Everett of Massachusetts, the former 
president of Harvard College, who had also served stints as a 
United States senator and secretary of state. Everett was 
something of an expert on battlefields, having in the past 
delivered eulogies at the legendary Revolutionary War sites of 
Lexington, Concord, and Bunker Hill. His way with silver- 
throated oratory was well known, as was his ability to deliv- 
er two-hour speeches from memory. 

Everett was first contacted in September and invited to give 
the dedicatory address at Gettysburg on October 23. But the 
orator pressed for more time. Everett said he would have to 
research fully the battle he was commemorating, and the 
official accounts of the engagement had not yet appeared. He 
would have to do his own homework on the battle, then 
write and memorize his speech. He could not possibly be 
ready before November 19. Wills reluctantly agreed to post- 
pone the event, even though it meant moving up the reburial 
of several thousand corpses by a full month — a back-break- 
ing schedule for the gravediggers and morticians who 
already had been overstressed by the unprecedented demand 
on their services by the thousands of dead soldiers who had 
fallen in the war’s largest battle three months earlier. Everett 
immediately began researching the battle and refreshing his 
knowledge of the famous Greek accounts of warfare by 
Thucydides and other ancient historians. 


The hard-working Wills had much more than formal invi- 
tations on his plate just then. Indeed, he had already per- 
formed herculean labors in the interests of both the dead 
and the living at Gettysburg. The 32-year-old banker was 
one of the town’s leading citizens, a personal protege of 
fearsome Congressman Thaddeus Stevens. In a way, he had 
brought it on himself, writing to Pennsylvania Governor 
Andrew Curtin, three weeks after the battle, to complain 
that “in many instances arms and legs and sometimes heads 
protrude and my attention has been directed to several 
places where the hogs were actually rooting out the bodies 
and devouring them.” Horrified by Wills’s account, Curtin 
gave him the job of organizing the efforts to rebury the dead 
and arrange a fitting burial place for the fallen heroes. 

Wills had performed his task efficiently and for the most 
part tastefully, putting an end to rampant land speculation by 
individuals hoping to turn a profit on the squalid business of 
disinterring the rotting corpses from Gettysburg’s fields and 
farmlands, where the remains were still a constant reminder 
of July’s horrors and a very real threat to public health and 
hygiene. Wills also worked with the federal government to 
assess the individual states for their rightful part of the rebur- 
ial expenses, based on a strict apportionment of their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and put out for bid the contract to 
rebury the dead at Gettysburg. A winning of bid of $1.59 per 
body was accepted, and the War Department agreed to pro- 
vide the thousands of caskets needed for its victims. At the 
same time. Wills took title to a 17-acre tract of land just out- 
side the village and assigned “rural architect” William Saun- 
ders to design the cemetery’s landscape and insure that no 
preferential treatment be shown to the dead by state or rank. 
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With the cemetery gates looming in the distance, a crowd of some 6,000 onlookers assembles for the dedication ceremony. 


Having accepted the invitation to attend the event at Get- 
tysburg, Lincoln began his own background research. He 
called Saunders to the White House to confer on the topog- 
raphy of the battlefield and closely reviewed the reports of his 
commanders in the field. Then he began sketching out his 
remarks on White House stationery, occasionally scratching 
out a word or phrase and replacing it with a more eupho- 
nious one. By the time he departed for Gettysburg on Novem- 
ber 18 — having countermanded Secretary of War Edwin 
Stanton’s plan for him to leave on the morning of the 19th — 
Lincoln had finished half his speech. 

One unwanted distraction was the sudden illness of Lin- 
coln’s 10-year-old son Tad, who on the morning of his depar- 
ture was said to be too sick to eat his breakfast. Having 
buried Tad’s older brother Willie one year earlier, both par- 
ents were greatly concerned about the boy’s health, but Lin- 
coln ignored his wife’s hysterical pleas for him to cancel the 
trip. It was too important an occasion to miss, Lincoln told 
her, and left Washington as planned about noon aboard a spe- 
cial four-car train. Accompanying him were Secretary of State 
William Seward, Secretary of the Interior John P. Usher, Post- 
master General Montgomery Blair, and members of his per- 
sonal staff. Along the way, the president was in good spirits, 
laughing and joking with his fellow passengers. When a lit- 
tle girl presented him with flowers at one stop, Lincoln bent 
down to kiss the child and told her, “You’re a sweet little 
rosebud yourself. I hope your life will open into perpetual 
beauty and goodness.” 

The president arrived at Gettysburg about 5 in the after- 
noon, and was met by Wills and Everett. He was relieved to 


find a telegram from Stanton informing him that Tad was 
feeling better that evening. If he happened to notice the large 
supply of coffins stacked on the station’s platform for the still 
uncompleted reburials, he made no comment. Escorted to 
Wills’s impressive mansion on the town square for dinner, 
Lincoln was serenaded by the 5th New York Artillery Band, 
which called on him to make a speech. Never comfortable 
with extemporaneous speaking — most of Lincoln’s best- 
known quips were well rehearsed in advance — the president 
declined the band’s urging, saying that there were “several 
substantial reasons” why he could not speak, “the most sub- 
stantial of these is that I have no speech to make. In my posi- 
tion,” he continued, “it is somewhat important that I should 
not say foolish things.” Someone in the crowd quipped, “If 
you can help it.” “It very often happens,” Lincoln said with 
a straight face, “that the only way to help it is to say nothing 
at all. Believing that is my present condition this evening, I 
must beg of you to excuse me from addressing you further.” 
The public would have to wait another day for his speech. 

Lincoln worked on his address that night in his room on 
the second floor of Wills’s mansion, going across the yard at 
one point to compare notes with Seward, who was staying at 
the Harper house next door. The next morning Lincoln put 
the final touches to his speech, wrote out a clean copy to 
read to the crowd (wearing his glasses, which he seldom did 
in public), and put on a new black suit and his trademark 
stovepipe hat, still wearing a black band of mourning for his 
son Willie. He and Seward took a carriage ride to the already 
famous battle sites — Little Round Top, Cemetery Ridge, 
Devil’s Den, the Wheatfield. It was nearly 11 olclock by the 
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time they returned, at which point 
Ward Lamon, the parade coordinator, 
was already busy allocating horses to 
the various dignitaries. Lincoln mount- 
ed a small horse — some observers 
thought it was too short for a man of 
his great height — and shook hands with 
surrounding well-wishers like the 
smoothly experienced politician he was. 

The mile-long ride to the cemetery 
was appropriately solemn and slow- 
paced, and Lincoln composed himself to 
look properly meditative for the event 
ahead. Everett was already at the ceme- 
tery, having arrived early to prepare for 
his marathon appearance. Lincoln and 
the others joined him on the raised plat- 
form, which was placed some distance 
away from the still unfinished grave- 
yard. Reverend T.H. Stockton, chaplain 
of the U.S. House of Representatives, 
opened the ceremony with a lengthy 
prayer — Lincoln’s personal secretary, 

John Hay, termed it “a prayer which 
thought it was an oration.” Then 
Everett stepped to the podium, placing 
before him a thick pile of papers — his 
speech — ^which he then proceeded to ignore, speaking as was 
his fashion from memory. The old scholar held forth on the 
parallels between the burial services at Gettysburg and those 
undertaken by the Greeks after the Peloponnesian War. After 
about two hours of this, some of the crowd began to wander 
off and explore the battlefield, but most listened attentively 
to the end. Lincoln shook Everett’s hand and pronounced 
himself “more than gratified” by the speech. 

The crowd stirred a little as the president moved to the 
front. Some focused on a photographer who was attempting 
unsuccessfully to get his equipment into place for a shot of 
the proceedings. In contrast to Everett’s patrician New Eng- 
land tones, Lincoln’s midwestern accent and high-pitched 
voice sounded distinctly rural, but that distinction was some- 
how fitting for the southern Pennsylvania countryside in 
which it was placed. What followed were perhaps the most 
famous 272 words in American — if not world — history, a 
summation of both the cost of the war and the need to make 
those costs count by preserving them in the nation’s hearts 
and minds. The crowd, expecting another long speech, was 
unprepared when Lincoln reached his peroration: “This gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” He sat down abruptly, having spoken 
for less than three minutes, to a scattering of applause. Many 
seemed stunned, either by the eloquence of Lincoln’s words 


or by their extreme brevity. The presi- 
dent himself was disappointed. 
“Lamon, that speech won’t scour,” he 
whispered to his friend, referring to a 
plow that fails to break up the soil. A 
dirge and benediction ended the pro- 
ceedings on a heavily somber note. 

Lincoln left Gettysburg immediately 
after the ceremony, arriving back at the 
White House that night complaining of 
a fever. He was found to be suffering 
from varioloid, a mild form of small- 
pox, and spent the next three weeks 
recuperating. In his typical self-depre- 
cating way, he joked that “now I have 
something I can give everybody.” 
Canny politician that he was, he prob- 
ably read some of the numerous 
accounts of his speech at Gettysburg 
during his convalescence. If so, he 
would have been gratified. Most of the 
post-speech reaction was overwhelm- 
ingly positive. “The dedicatory remarks 
by President Lincoln will live among 
the annals of man,” the Chicago Tri- 
bune predicted accurately. The Wash- 
ington Chronicle found that Lincoln’s 
address, “though short, glittered with gems, evincing the 
gentleness and goodness of heart peculiar to him.” George 
William Curtis, editor of Harper's Weekly^ rendered his pro- 
fessional judgment that “the few words of the president 
were from the heart to the heart, as simple and felicitous and 
earnest a word as was ever spoken.” 

Only a few critics faulted the speech, usually on constitu- 
tional grounds. The Chicago Times was harshest in its criti- 
cism. “It was to uphold this constitution, and the Union cre- 
ated by it, that our officers and soldiers gave their lives at 
Gettysburg,” said the newspaper. “How dare he, then, 
standing on their graves, misstate the cause for which they 
died, and libel the statesmen who founded the government? 
They were men possessing too much self-respect to declare 
that negroes were their equals, or were entitled to equal 
privileges.” 

The outcome of the war, still nearly two years in the future, 
would render moot such journalistic cavils. Whatever the 
war had been about at the start, it had become, as Lincoln 
intuited and movingly expressed, a revolutionary crusade for 
human freedom, “dedicated to the proposition that all men 
are created equal.” Time would prove Lincoln as correct in 
this analysis as he was incorrect in his modest prediction that 
the world would “little note, nor long remember” what he 
said that autumn afternoon at Gettysburg. □ 



Lincoln, photographed in 1865, shows the 
strains of four years of civil war. 
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RF.UNTONS AT GFTTYSRURG 

By Eric Niderost 


IN E\/ER-DWINDUNG NUMBERS^ 
FORMER POES RETURNED TO THE 
BATTLEHELD TO REMEMBER THEIR 
FALLEN COMRADES AND CELEBRATE 
NATIONAL RECONaUATION. 

Long after the Civil War ended, the memory of Gettys- 
burg remained eternally green. This was due to a num- 
ber of factors. Gettysburg was the greatest battle ever 
fought on the North American continent, a three-day 
event that cost the Union 23,049 dead and wounded 
and the Confederacy at least 24,000 casualties. 


Nearly 50,000 Americans fell on the southern Pennsylva- 
nia battlefield, more than enough to make Gettysburg hallowed 
ground. The battle took on additional meaning when Abraham 
Lincoln dedicated a national cemetery on the outskirts of the 
town four months later. The Gettysburg Address was a perfect 
summary, brief yet poignant, of the ultimate cost of patriotism 
and sacrifice. It remains the most famous speech in American 
history. 

In 1887, members of the old 69th Pennsylvania Regiment, 
which had helped hold off the Confederate attackers at Pick- 
ett’s Charge, joined with other veterans to form the Philadel- 
phia Brigade Association. The association’s first order of busi- 


ness was to erect a monument where the brigade had been 
posted that early July day in 1863. The Union veterans invit- 
ed their former foes, now members of the Pickett’s Division 
Association, to meet with them on the battlefield “in a spirit 
of fraternity, charity, and loyalty.” 

The Pickett’s Division Association graciously accepted the 
invitation, and before long some 500 former Confederates, 
accompanied by their wives and children, climbed aboard a 
train bound for Gettysburg. LaSalle Corbell Pickett, the gen- 
eral’s widow, came with her son and was quickly singled out 
as a special guest of honor. The Southerners to a man were 
welcomed warmly by their former foes, much to their initial 
astonishment. The Union veterans were perfects hosts, and 
even had a band play “Dixie” in honor of the occasion. Pick- 
ett’s men obligingly reenacted the fateful 
charge they made 24 years earlier, walk- 
ing solemnly across the now-silent fields 
and joining hands in friendship with 
their Union counterparts at the famous 
stone wall. Although the first Gettys- 
burg reunion was relatively small in 
scale, it set the stage for the much larg- 
er gatherings to come. 

The year 1913 marked the 50th 
anniversary of the great battle, and the 
State of Pennsylvania was determined to 
commemorate the event. The idea of 
hosting a golden reunion was the brain- 
child of former Union Brig. Gen. H.S. 
Huidekopper, who as a young lieutenant 
colonel had lost his right arm at Gettys- 
burg. Pennsylvania Governor John K. 
Tener was a prime mover in the pro- 
posed festivities. The Keystone State 
would foot much of the bill, but Tener 
urged other states to provide funds not 
only for the event itself, but also for the transportation costs 
involved. The Grand Army of the Republic and the United 
Confederate Veterans both endorsed the combined reunion, 
but plans soon hit a financial snag. As enthusiasm mounted, 
so did the costs of the project. The Pennsylvania legislature did 
provide some of the money — some $450,000 — but when these 
grants proved to be inadequate, the lawmakers were reluctant 
to give more. The grand reunion became controversial, an 
albatross hung around the neck of Pennsylvania taxpayers. 
For a time, it looked as though the whole idea was in jeopardy. 

In desperation, Tener appealed to the federal government, 
which proved more than happy to step in. Besides kicking in 
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another $150,000 cash, Washington 
would provide pyramid tents to house 
the veterans and engineers to prepare 
the camp grounds for the event. The 
U.S. Army would also be on hand with 
a quartermaster staff that would include 
bakers and cooks to feed the assembled 
multitudes. Soldiers would provide 
much of the labor and also help with 
crowd control for the thousands of visi- 
tors expected to show up for the 
reunion. 

Preparations began a full two years 
before the 1913 event, and organizers 
needed every minute of that time. In 
1912, federal engineers under the com- 
mand of Brig. Gen. Hunter Liggett 
arrived at Gettysburg to select a camp- 
site for the great event. An area not far 
from Pickett’s Charge was finally cho- 
sen, as the site of the proposed Great 
Camp. By June 1, 1913, one month 
before the reunion, the camp was ready; 
row after row of gleaming white tents — 

some 6,592 in all — occupied nearly 280 

acres. The canvas dwellings were aligned in neat rows, placed 
on a grid of streets and avenues that when added together 
stretched some 47.5 miles. 

Nothing was forgotten or left to chance. The comfort and 
security of the veterans, many of whom were now advanced 
in years, were a primary concern. A utility system was 
installed that provided 500 arc lights to illuminate the streets 
of the tent city. Since the reunion was being held at the height 
of summer, 32 ice water fountains were also installed for the 
veterans. The State of Pennsylvania, a magnificent host, pro- 
vided many of the needed personnel. In some respects, 
though, it was an Army show. Two battalions of the 5th U.S. 
Infantry were on hand to provide security, and along with a 
detachment of the 15th U.S. Cavalry. Over 2,000 cooks and 
bakers stood ready at 173 field kitchens to provide food for 
the event. With customary thoroughness, Liggett reported 
later that the Army had issued 44,850 cots, 6,486 mattresses, 
105,262 blankets, 13,000 lanterns, 13,200 wash basins, and 
54,000 mess kits. Certainly, neither army had approached 
such a high level of interest in the comfort of its admittedly 
much younger soldiers during the Civil War. 

The first veterans arrived on June 25, and soon the Great 
Camp was filled to capacity. More than 53,000 Union and 
confederate veterans from 46 states attended the 1913 Get- 
tysburg Reunion, the greatest combined gathering ever held 
before or after. Fittingly, the host state provided by far the 
largest contingent of veterans, some 22,000, including 303 





ABOVE: White-haired Confederate survivors 
recreate the gallantry of Pickett’s Charge. 
BELOW: At the site of the infamous ‘^Bloody 
Angle” veterans come together in preferred 
friendship. 



who had served with the South during 
the war. The average age of the partici- 
pants was 72. The youngest veteran was 
61-year-old U.S. Army Colonel John 
Lincoln Clem, who had run away from 
home at the age of 10 to join Ulysses S. 
Grant’s Union army at Shiloh. Clem had 
been a drummer boy at Shiloh and 
remained in the service when the war 
ended; he would retire as a major gen- 
eral. The oldest attendee was 112-year- 
old Micyah Weiss, who arrived by 
motorcar from New York with his 
daughter. Walking with the help of two 
canes, Weiss dismissed his daughter at 
the gate and proudly hobbled into camp 
alone. Since many of the veterans were 
infirm as well as aged, much thought 
had been given to medical care. The 
American Red Cross and Army Medical 
Corps were on hand to provide assis- 
tance as needed. The greatest concern — 
rightly so, as it turned out — ^was the tor- 
rid summer temperatures. By July 2, the 

mercury was well over 100 degrees. 

Heat exhaustion and fatigue felled hundreds of the aged vet- 
erans, at least temporarily, and nine died during the reunion. 

In spite of the exertions of travel and the torrid summer 
heat, the excitement of the occasion cast a spell. Veterans 
roamed the field, eager to revisit the places they had fought 
over a half-century before. They inspected the various monu- 
ments that had been erected over the years and were pleased 
to discover that the various landmarks — battery positions, for 
example — had been properly placed. The event honored all 
Civil War veterans, not just those who had fought at Gettys- 
burg. Many of the veterans had seen action at Antietam and 
a score of other fields. Units of the U.S. Army were also on 
hand, dressed in khaki and sporting campaign hats. 

In spite of the torrid temperatures, the veterans greatly 
enjoyed themselves and, in general, the hatreds felt in the past 
were long forgotten. There were some exceptions, however. 
One evening over dinner, a Northerner got into a heated argu- 
ment with an aging Confederate. As passions rose, the old 
veterans went at each other with forks. One observer dryly 
noted that although the combatants had been “unscathed in 
the melee of 1863, one of them — and I never learned which — 
was almost fatally wounded in 1913 with table hardware!” 
In all, eight veterans were treated for unspecified assaults, 
indicating that not every encounter was completely peaceful. 

For the large majority of veterans, sectional hatreds were 
forgotten and friendship was the order of the day. Many spon- 
taneous and moving reunions took place on the field. One 
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More than 53,000 veterans attended the event, most members of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, or the United Confederate Veterans organiza- 
tions. President Woodrow Wilson described the feelings of many of them: 
‘^We have found one another again as brothers and comrades in arms, ene- 
mies no longer, generous friends rather, our battles long past, the quarrel 
forgotten— except that we shall not forget the splendid valor.” 


Confederate veteran of Pickett’s Charge, A.C. Smith of Vir- 
ginia, recalled how he had been wounded one yard beyond the 
famous stone wall, where he was given a drink of water by a 
kind-hearted Union soldier who picked him up and carried 
him to a hospital tent. Nearby, Northern veteran R.N. Hamil- 
ton recounted how he had given a wounded Reb a swig from 
his canteen and carried him away on his shoulders. Smith sud- 
denly looked closely at Hamilton’s face and shouted, “Praise 
the Lord! It’s you, brother.” The two men embraced. “Fifty 
years ago,” said Hamilton. “Don’t that beat all.” 

Not all reunions ended as happily. One old veteran in blue 
found a small tombstone bearing the name William Henry 
Scott. He recalled that he had met a young Georgian of that 
name while they were recovering alongside each other in the 
hospital. The two men had promised to visit one another 
when they got home. “Hoped to see him here,” said the old 
veteran. “And here he is, here he is.” 

The undoubted highlight of the reunion was a re-creation 
of Pickett’s Charge performed by the very men who had 
crossed the field a half-century before. Thousands of specta- 


tors watched as 120 survivors of Pickett’s division walked 
slowly across the open countryside that had once been lit- 
tered with the bodies and stained with the blood of their 
comrades. About 180 members of the Philadelphia Brigade 
waited for them at the famous stone wall, the Bloody Angle 
that had also become known as the High Water Mark of the 
Confederacy. The aged Confederates moved forward, some 
still relatively spry, others walking with a halting step. The 
rifle-muskets of 50 years before had been replaced by canes, 
and heads that once had boasted thick shocks of hair were 
now balding or gray. Tottering or not, the veterans’ spirits 
remained undimmed by the weight of the years. When they 
approached the stone wall, the old Confederates unleashed 
one last Rebel yell, the famed wild shout of courage and defi- 
ance. It was then that the Yankees, unable to restrain them- 
selves any longer, burst from behind the stone wall and flung 
themselves upon their former enemies. The emotion of the 
moment was so contagious that there was scarcely a dry eye 
in the huge throng.” 

President Woodrow Wilson was conspicuous at first by his 
absence. No official reason was given for his seeming reluc- 
tance to appear at the reunion. Born in 1856, the son of a 
Confederate, Wilson was just old enough to remember the 
horrors of the Civil War and Reconstruction. A native South- 
erner, born in Virginia and raised in Georgia and South Car- 
olina, the president was a history professor before he entered 
politics. The terrible devastation of the South during the war, 
and the subsequent humiliation of forced Reconstruction, had 
made an indelible impression on his young mind. Perhaps Wil- 
son wanted to forget the trauma of the past, a past that would 
be reawakened by the reunion. He finally agreed to appear, 
but made it clear that the visit would be a swift one. Wilson 
arrived by special train at 11 AM on July 4, delivered an hour- 
long speech in the Great Tent, and quickly left. In spite of the 
eleventh-hour nature of the visit, Wilson gave a good speech 
that day. Looking back on the half-century that had passed 
since the famous battle, he noted, “How complete the union 
has become, and how dear to all of us. We have found one 
another again as brothers and comrades in arms, enemies no 
longer ... our battles long past, the quarrel forgotten.” 

The ceremonies ended with a 4 8 -gun salute to the fallen, 
followed by the raising of the American flag and the playing 
of the National Anthem. Most of the veterans departed the 
next day aboard special trains bound for every corner of the 
country. By the time the celebration was over, the veterans 
had consumed a staggering 688,000 meals, including 
156,000 pounds of meat, 250,000 eggs, 53,000 cakes, 7,000 
pies, 2,000 gallons of ice cream and 12,000 pounds of coffee. 

The 1913 reunion was a great success, but there were some 
disappointments as well. Both Union and Confederate veter- 
ans had proposed that a peace memorial be erected to com- 
memorate the reunification of the nation. But the 62nd Con- 
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ABOVE: The Federal government provided support for the reunion, includ- 
ing tents to house the veterans, as well as well as engineers, cooks and 
other support staff. RIGHT: A fifer and drummer play for fellow veterans. 


gress had dragged its feet and failed to appropriate the neces- 
sary funds. The project was put in limbo, but the basic idea 
remained alive. In the 1930s, efforts began anew to build a 
peace memorial at Gettysburg. Funds were finally found — no 
easy task in the depths of the Depression — and plans went 
forward for a 75th Anniversary Reunion in 1938. The monu- 
ment, formally named the Eternal Light Peace Memorial, was 
erected at the summit of Oak Hill, where a Confederate bat- 
tery saw action on July 1, 1863, the first day of the battle. 

Although the dedication of the Peace Memorial was a cen- 
tral feature of the 1938 reunion, a whole series of events was 
planned for the four days. There was an added poignancy to 
the gathering, because everyone knew it would probably be 
the last of its kind. Around 1,800 veterans attended, a large 
number considering the advanced age of many of the partic- 
ipants, whose average age was well into the 90s. Confederate 
veteran Robert P. Scott can be considered a typical attendee 
during the 1938 reunion. Only 17 in 1863, he was now 92 
years old. Scott was among those who recorded their memo- 
ries on audio equipment for future generations. The handful 
of remaining Pickett’s Charge veterans met once again at the 
Bloody Angle and the stone wall. They were now in the grip 
of extreme old age, but many of them could still recall that 
terrible day 75 years earlier with crystal clarity. For a final 
time, the men in blue and gray reached over the stone wall 
and shook hands in reconciliation and friendship, much as 
they had done in 1887 and 1913. 

The Eternal Light Peace Memorial was dedicated on July 
4, 1938. Later that same year, Adolf Hitler would bully 
Britain and France into letting him have a piece of Czecho- 
slovakia and the Japanese were already engaged in a bloody 
conquest of China. Before long, the whole world would be 
plunged into a World War 11. The heat that summer was suf- 



focating, but the public recognized the historic nature of the 
event and made every effort to attend. Some 250,000 people 
gathered to witness the dedication, with an estimated 
100,000 unable to attend because they were still stuck in 
massive traffic jams leading to the battlefield. Two veterans, 
one Union and one Confederate, stepped forward to pull the 
cords that would unveil the monument. Since the Eternal 
Light Peace Memorial symbolized the nation united, its base 
was made of Maine granite, while its 47-foot shaft was 
made of Alabama limestone. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt was the featured speaker 
at the dedication. Roosevelt displayed his characteristic ebul- 
lience in spite of the sweltering temperatures, happily waving 
to the assembled throng. In his remarks, the president 
recalled both the great battle and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address. “Immortal words and immortal deeds,” the presi- 
dent noted in a strong voice, “have created here at Gettys- 
burg a shrine of American patriotism.” Roosevelt gracefully 
remembered the veterans who were present, saying, “All of 
them we honor, not asking under which flag they fought 
then — thankful that they stand together under one flag now.” 

The Gettysburg reunions displayed the American character 
at its best. Men who had once been bitter enemies could rec- 
oncile with each other in a spirit of common humanity and 
shared nationality. The last Union veteran died in 1956, the 
last Confederate in 1959. By then, the war was truly over. □ 
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TOURTNG GETTYSBURG 

By Kevin M. Hymel 


WELL PRESERVED AND EXCELLENTLY MARKED, GETTYSBURG NATIONAL 
MILHARY PARK OFFERS A LOT TO LEARN IN A SIMPLE, 


Gettysburg is one of the best preserved and easiestto 
understand battlefields of the Civil War. More urban 
sites such as Vicksburg, Miss., and Petersburg, Va., are 
too large and jumbled for tourists to keep their bear- 
ings, while places such as Chancellorsville and The 
Wilderness, in Virginia, are threatened with encroach- 
ing urban sprawl, making it difficuitto imaginethefield 
during wartime conditions. By contrast, Gettysburg is 
carefully monumented and lovingly preserved, and 
from almost any spot visitors can take in the whole bat- 
tlefield — the two Round Tops, the Confederate lines 
along Seminary Ridge and the Union lines on Ceme- 
tery Ridge. 


Gettysburg, in extreme south-central Pennsylvania, can be 
reached by Route 15, 39 miles south of Harrisburg, Pa., or 30 
miles north of Frederick, Md. There are plenty of hotels, 
including some that are historically preserved, and many 
restaurants also feature historic themes, including one that 
offers the General Pickett buffet (where the waitress can tell 
you, paraphrasing Pickett’s bitter remark after the fatal charge 
bearing his name: “Sir, we have no desserts.”) There are also a 
number of private studios where visitors can buy modern 
paintings of Gettysburg and other Civil War battles. 

Any tour of the battlefield should start at the Gettysburg 
National Military Park Visitor Center, located between 
Taneytown Road (State Rt. 134) and Steinwehr Avenue (Busi- 
ness Route 15). Park rangers offer a variety of tours, from 
audio tapes for self-guided car tours to personalized tours led 
by a ranger. The center includes an assortment of weapons 
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and uniforms, videos on loading and fir- 
ing rifles and artillery guns, and displays 
on casualties and the ferocity of the 
fighting. Tour books and maps are also 
available in the large, well-stocked 
bookstore, which offers a staggering 
variety of books, from detailed military 
studies to broad overviews of the Civil 
War, African-American history, and bio- 
graphical accounts of the principal play- 
ers in America’s most unforgettable bat- 
tle. Visitors should get at least one tour 
book, as there are countless fascinating 
stories to be told along the battlefield, 
as well as unique memorials to signifi- 
cant units and men along the tour route. 

Touring the area is made simple by 
directional signs and one-way streets. 

The self-guided auto tour features 17 
stops within the 3,800-acre park. 

From the Visitor Center, tourists 
should drive north up Washington 
Avenue, take a left on Hagerstown 
Road and then a right on Reynolds 
Avenue. Here is where the battle began 
as Confederate troops marched down 
Chambersburg Pike toward Gettys- 
burg, and the Union troops under 
Brig. Gen. John Buford opened fire to 
hold them back. 

From there the fighting spread north 
and south of the pike. North of the pike 
is the infamous railroad cut where some 
of the most intense fighting took place. 

The next stop on the tour is the Eternal 
Light Peace Memorial, which was dedi- 
cated 75 years after the battle. It was 
here that Confederate Maj. Gen. Robert 
E. Rodes hit the Union lines and fought 
for two hours before driving them back 
through the town. Continuing to Oak 
Ridge, there is an observation tower that offers an excellent 
view of both the first and third days’ fighting. 

Heading south onto West Confederate Avenue brings 
tourists to Seminary Ridge, which the Union held for most of 
the first day before retreating to Cemetery Ridge, and from 
where the Confederates launched Pickett’s Charge. The area is 
filled with monuments from almost every Confederate state. 
The Virginia Memorial, which includes a statue of Robert E. 
Lee on his horse. Traveller, provides a horseshoe-shaped road 
to drive around. From here, or any of the other memorials, vis- 
itors have a perfect vista of the Confederate mission on the 


third day. Pickett’s Charge took place over a half mile of open 
ground that sloped gently up toward the Union lines; the 
“copse of trees,” the Confederate high-water mark, is easily 
visible from here. It is an impressive and moving site. 

Further south on West Confederate Avenue is another 
observation tower that provides an excellent vista of the sec- 
ond day’s fighting. Big and Little Round Top, the Peach 
Orchard, the Wheatfield, and Devil’s Den are all visible. The 
Round Tops are covered with trees, while the rest of the ter- 
rain is rocky and uneven. South of the tower is Warfield 
Ridge, where Confederate Lt. Gen. James Longstreet 
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launched his ill-fated effort to capture Little Round Top. The 
avenue winds east and north between the Round Tops and 
continues up a steep slope to Little Round Top. 

The most dominant marker on top of Little Round Top, 
and deservedly so, is a statue of Union Maj. Gen. Gou- 
verneur K. Warren, who singlehandedly realized the impor- 
tance of the hill and rushed troops to hold it just before the 
Confederates attacked. There is also a castle-like memorial to 
the 44th New York that offers a vista from the Union point 
of view, as well as numerous regimental and corps memori- 
als along the rocky terrain. 

To find the scene of Colonel Joshua Lawrence Chamber- 
lain’s renowned attack, visitors must walk southeast down a 
rough path, at the end of which is a memorial to Chamber- 
lain’s 20th Maine as well as a small stone marker labeled 
“L.” This marks the extreme left of the 
line, which Chamberlain was ordered to 
hold, lest the entire Union line fall under 
deadly enfilading fire from the Confed- 
erates. Part of the stone wall that Cham- 
berlain’s men crouched behind during 
the battle is still intact. 

From Little Round Top, the route, if 
everything had gone the way that Union 
commander Maj. Gen. George Meade 
had planned it, should continue in a 
straight line past all the Union memori- 
als. But it didn’t happen that way. 

Major General Daniel Sickles ill-advis- 
edly brought his III Corps forward, 
breaking the continuity of the line and 
leaving Little Round Top undefended. 

The result was heavy fighting in Devil’s 
Den, the Wheatfield, and the Peach 
Orchard. Devil’s Den is where Alexan- 
der Gardner and his photographers 
took a number of their famous pictures, 
copies of which are located on many 
weather-proof information boards at 
the very spots where they were taken. 

The most famous area has to be the 
sniper’s nest, an improvised stone wall 
between two huge boulders to which 
photographer Timothy O’Sullivan 
dragged a dead Confederate soldier and 
took a poignant picture of his body. The 
wall still stands and offers a perfect 
view of Little Round Top. The tour 
winds through the Wheatfield and the 
Peach Orchard, which have their own 
dramatic stories to tell of the fighting. 

Returning to Cemetery Ridge, the 


tour path heads north running along the Union line. Here is 
located the memorial to the 1st Minnesota Regiment, which 
plugged a gap in the Federal line, giving Maj. Gen. Winfield 
Scott Hancock time to bring up reinforcements and shore up 
the Union defenses. The regiment lost 250 men out of 262, 
a casualty rate of 82 percent — the highest rate suffered by a 
Union regiment in a single battle in the entire war. Just north 
of the Minnesota Regiment is the Pennsylvania Memorial, a 
huge, white-marbled dome structure. Both the Minnesota 
and Pennsylvania memorials, like all the other memorials 
along the Union line, contain the names of the fallen from 
those states. Fittingly, the Pennsylvania Memorial is the 
largest memorial on the battlefield. 

North of the memorials is the fabled “copse of trees.” It 
was here on the third day of the battle that the surviving 
handful of soldiers from Pickett’s 
Charge made contact with the Union 
line in hand-to-hand fighting. The copse 
of trees is considered the high-water 
mark of the Confederacy because this 
was the closest the South came to win- 
ning the battle and possibly the war. 
The 20 or so trees are protected by a 
high metal fence. North of the copse of 
trees is the Angle where the Union lines 
formed a concave “V” and poured mur- 
derous fire from two directions at the 
advancing Confederates. 

The end of Cemetery Ridge is also the 
end of the main tour, returning tourists 
to the Visitor Center. Across the street 
from the Center is the National Ceme- 
tery where the war dead are buried and 
where President Abraham Lincoln gave 
his 272-word Gettysburg Address four 
months later, putting the whole war into 
moral perspective. 

Not part of the main tour but equally 
important are three spots across Balti- 
more Pike: Spangler’s Spring, East 
Cemetery Hill, and a modern observa- 
tion tower. Spangler’s Spring is the loca- 
tion where the Confederates were 
stopped on the second day of fighting 
on the easternmost edge of the battle- 
field. They were repulsed the next day. 
The same thing occurred at East Ceme- 
tery Hill. The observation tower gives 
an excellent view of both. Bicycle, 
horse, and hiking trails are available for 
those wishing to make a more leisurely 
tour of the battlefield. □ 


The North Carolina Monument. 



FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 

The Gettysburg Convention and 
Visitor's Bureau provides informa- 
tion on historical sites, accommo- 
dations, restaurants and seasonal 
events. Visit the website, 
http://www.gettysburg.travel/ or 
call 717-334-6274. 

Gettysburg National Military 
Park is open daily from 6 am to 10 
PM, except forThanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, and New Year's 
Day. Call 717-334-1124 or visit the 
official website at: 
www.nps.gov/gett. 
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